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THORNEY’S TIFFIN-PARTY. 


| ‘My pear Porr_es—If not better engaged, come and 
| tiff with me at three p.m. on Friday, to meet Nicholas 
and MacErin.—Yours ever, CaarLtes Tuorney.’--This 
is a true copy of a note I received on Wednesday, the 
| 4th July, from the doctor of our regiment. ‘ Better 
engaged,’ indeed! Of course not—how could I be so? 
| Are we not stationed at the vile cantonment of Man- 
|| growlee, on the Jumna? Is it not a fact that at this 
place—where, by the last relief, the regiment of light 
|| eavalry to which I belong, has been sent for its sins to 
languish out three dreary years in the society of a 
} native troop of horse-artillery, three civilians, and a 
|, married chaplain—there is no gaiety, there are no balls, 
| no dinner-parties, no theatricals, no races, no cricket- 
| matches—no nothing to beguile the tedium of a long 
| Indian day, or to cheer even a few hours of the weary 
six months’ imprisonment in one’s own house during 
| 


| the hot winds and rains? Do not the old officers of the 
regiment shut themselves up with their ‘babes and 
spouses,’ and defy or repulse the approaches of the 
most cordial politeness, in its attempt to draw them out 
of the dens where they are estivating in sulks and 
gloom; while the youngsters, who as yet have no 
higher delights than the mess-room and the billiard- 
table, have each taken the motto of Sardanapalus for 
their own, and say: ‘Eat, drink, and play; the rest’s 
not worth a fillip!’ 

Have I not exhausted all my ‘ mental resources,’ as 
they are grandiloquently called? Have I not read 
twice over all the books my own library and the regi- 
ment book-club contain? Have I not tired of studying 
veterinary surgery, as a change and a relief; and 
given in at page 75 of the first volume of Percivall’s 
Hippopathology, at the awful paragraph commencing 
‘Interstitial Deposition?’ Have I not read Persian, 
Hindu, Oordoo, and sickened of each, in consequence 

of their offering no relaxation for the mind, after eight 

hours’ poring and pottering over their minute characters 

and childish stories? Worse than all, have I not 

utterly and ignominiously broken down in the con- 

struction of the play I outlined while riding round the 

parade-ground one evening, and even failed to make 
| anything of the ‘mystery’ it resolved itself into in my 
| dreams that night ? 

Under these circumstances—in this wretched, dull, 
| dreary Mangrowlee—how is it probable, my dear 
Thorney, that I could be ‘better engaged,’ or, indeed, 
engaged at all? So, of course, I write off a reply, 
accepting Thorney’s invite with rapture and gratitude 
(I don’t put these words in the note, though); and on 
Friday, at half-past two p.m. precisely, I pick up my 


friend Nicholas—who is station-staff at Mangrow!ee, 
and acting-adjutant to the regiment besides—and 
whisk him off in my palkee-garry, drawn by two 
Burmah ponies, to Thorney’s hospitable mansion 
overhanging the river. Like ail Indian bungalows, it 
has three large rooms only, one opening into the other: 
first, the drawing-room, a light, cheerful bow-room, 
with a wide and lofty veranda outside; then the 
dining-room in the centre, dark but cool; and on the 
other side, the bedroom, the doorways of which are 
filled in with thick heavy purdahs. 

When we have finished looking at the pictures 
on the walls of the drawing-room—the best being a 
very fine engraving from Paul Delaroche’s portrait of 
Napoleon I, in a neat white and gilt frame—we go out 
through the open doors (for it rained heavily last night, 
and the air is balmy and cool to-day in consequence) 
into the broad veranda, where, chained to three long 
low wooden bedsteads, are half a dozen of our host’s 
canine favourites. Villainously ill-favoured, to be pets, 
they are too! There is, first, Spot, the smooth English 
terrier, the best-tempered and gentlest-looking of the 
whole lot. Beyond her, there are Wasp, the bull-terrier, 
who is tearing and rending and howling in his anxiety 
to get at our legs, and Ranger, not by any means a 
gentlemanly liver-and-white setter, as you might fancy 
from his name, but a marvellously bandy-legged bull- 
pup, with enormous breadth of chest and a scrogged-up 
nose and upper-lip, which suggest the idea of artificial 
means having been called in to the aid of nature. No 
dog could ever have been born so ugly! On inquiry, 
it appears that this hideous Caliban of brutes inherited 
his name by the accident of having succeeded to the 
vacant place in the kennel, on the death of a favourite 
spaniel without heir. But the dog that takes my 
fancy most, and exercises a peculiar fascination over 
me, is a thorough-bred bull—ah! well, if you’ll allow 
me, I’ll call her mother of dogs—who answers to the 
name of Venom. While all the rest are growling and 
gnashing their teeth, and darting to the utmost limits 
of their chains, to try if by any good-fortune they may 
succeed in tasting one mouthful of the intruders, she 
sits still on her haunches, and never moves; she does 
not even wag her tail when Thorney speaks to her; 
but her head—a little stretched out—is fixed, and she 
pins us with her unwinking eyes! She knows that she is 
chained, and that it is ineffectual kicking against the 
pricks. But I feel, and I am sure Nicholas beside me 
feels, that if, by any invisible power, the chain which 
holds were silently reduced to powder, she would know 
it instinctively the very instant it was done, and the 
next would see her flying at our throats. 

While we are looking at the dogs, and thinking of 
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these things, MacErin, the fourth of our party, drives | is not much satisfaction in it. But the mention of 
up to the door, and joins us in the veranda. He isa firearms directs the conversation into a sporting 
fine, tall, handsome young fellow, of six feet and half| channel, and I am fast falling again into dreamy 
an inch or more ; but as, when he joined the regiment | reminiscences of the past, when I am attracted by 
six years ago, he was only five feet nothing or there- | seeing a native, with a bundle on his head, wading into 


———— 


abouts (he shot up to his present altitude, not in one 
night, like the bean-stalk of our childhood, but in the 
course of an attack of low wasting fever, which brought 
him to the brink of the grave, and sent him on sick- 
certificate to England), he acquired the nickname of 
* Little Mac,’ which, in spite of its present unfitness, he 
is still called by every one in the regiment, from the 
senior captain down to Algernon Marmaduke Planta- 
genet Scabbard de Scabbard, the junior cornet (distantly 
connected, as he tells us, with the reigning family), 
who has himself to get on an elevation when he wishes 
to draw his sword. 

While Little Mac is declaring that he would prefer 
being cast into a den of lions, to being thrown in among 
these rampaging roaring pets of Thorney’s, because 
the torture of the pain of death would be shorter, 
tiffin is announced. 

We take our places at the small oval table, in the 
dark cool dining-room; and there being no soup, the 
covers are at once removed. The usual delicacies of 


the season are before us—hermetically sealed salmon, | 


| the stream. 

| ‘Hallo! Thorney,’ I say; ‘this surely, under the 
| house, can’t be the main branch, for there’s a fellow 
| trying to ford it.’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ says Thorney; ‘the main stream is 
beyond the island; but it is very deep in parts here,’ 
I still regard my wading friend with lazy interest; 

|}on he goes, looking straight before him, with one 
| hand steadying his bundle, and with the other steady- 
| ing himself with the help of a long pole. He sways 
| his body from right to left as he takes long strides 
through the water: now it is up to his waist; now 
}up to his armpits; now it has reached his neck, 
| * He’ll have to turn back,’ I exclaim ; ‘the river must 
| have risen since he came over to the mainland.’ (I 
| have known the Ganges rise as much as fourteen feet 
in one night.) No; he’s all right! One step more, 
and I see his shoulders reappear; and in a few minutes 
more, he is shaking himself dry like a dog in front of 
| the grass-huts before alluded to. 

‘I wonder he’s not afraid of alligators. Are there 


roast-fowl, cutlets and Irish stew, with potatoes | none of the blunt-nosed fellows here?’ I ask Thorney. 
in the centre, and curry and rice at the angles; for| ‘No; I fancy they only have the “ghureeal” as 
many people in India dine in the middle of the day, | high as this. The other abounds below.’ 

although the meal is called tiffin, and have tea and| I have given the conversation another twist; and 
coffee only in the evening. For fluids, we have iced | now every one tells a story of the ferocity of Indian 
Madeira and Allsopp’s Pale Ale, ‘with the chill off’— | alligators, till one’s blood runs cold. One I recollect. 
really, and not according to any slang interpretation of | A friend of Thorney’s was once watching a grass- 
the phrase. It does not do to make the beer too cold; | cutter crossing a nullah, just as the man I have 
over-iced beer is ‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ We are | mentioned was doing. Suddenly he threw up his arms 
all hungry, so conversation languishes while the viands | above his head, and gave utterance to one long piercing 


disappear. Pudding, cheese, and Vanilla ice, with a | 
dash of cherry-brandy over it, follow. Then the cloth | 
is removed, and cheroots and a light are placed on the | 
table; while a khitmutgar arranges on a tray, at | 
Thorney’s right hand, the materials for making a good 
cup of coffee. 

The river flows, as I have said, close under the | 
house; that is to say, you could ‘hench,’ as Scotch | 
boys say, a stone into it from the veranda. Through | 
the open doors I can see its gleam and glitter, and the 
small grass-huts of some miserable dwellers on an | 
island not a rifle-shot off. Lazily puffing the smoke | 
out of my mouth, I lie back in my chair, and placidly | 
watch the eternal tranquil flow of the noiseless stream. 
What a divine feeling of happy indolence there is in 
watching a silent river flow—flow—fiowing on, ‘for | 
ever and for ever!’ as Tennyson says. If I had my | 
will, I would always live on the banks of one; not 
a brawling, noisy, impertinent, gabbling mountain- 
torrent, but a deep, sullen river, in whose very silence 
there is a sense of power. 

In the last cantonment at which the regiment was | 
stationed, I had a house on the banks of the Ganges. | 
I was very ill then for a long time, and for days and | 
days I have lain on a couch placed in a sort of bower | 
—what the Portuguese call a mirante—overhanging it; | 
so that now, when I see such a river, I always recall | 
Longfellow’s Lines to the River Charles, which I then 
learned to appreciate ; especially the verse: 


Oft, in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me like a tide, 


My thoughts have wandered away from the society 
Iam in; but I am awakened from my day-dream by 
hearing Nicholas ask Thorney if he has a rifle; ‘for it 
is a sweet spot for rifle-practice, this,’ as he truly 
says. But Thorney has none—only two smooth-bores ; 


and smooth-bore shooting is so uncertain, that there 


shriek; he had been seized by a crocodile. For a 
few seconds, he was seen, waist-deep, sailing swiftly 
and smoothly up against the current, like the ship of 
the Ancient Mariner, 


Moved onward from beneath; 


and then, still screaming, slowly and gradually sub- 
siding below the surface, which veiled the rest of the 
tragedy. 

‘Come out into the veranda,’ says Thorney, ‘ after 
that horrible tale; the sun is going down, and it is 
cooler there.’ 

Chairs and teapoys are placed outside, and we 
moisten our clay after the hot and heating coffee with 
iced brandy and water. As for me, I light a fresh 
cheroot, tilt my chair on its hind-legs, and fix my feet 
on one of the stuccoed pillars about on a level with 
my eyes—American fashion. With my eyes on the 
river, and one of Colvin, Cowie, & Co.’s best Manillas 
in my mouth, it is not unpleasant ; and for one moment 
a gleam of sunshine rests on this Mangrowlee, which 
I hate so bitterly. 

Suddenly, however, we hear a terrific row in the 
compound—shouts, screams, and curses. ‘ What’s 
that?’ cries Little Mac eagerly, all intent on some 
diversion or excitement. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ says the most phlegmatic of the 
party—myself; ‘only a horse got loose, I suppose ;’ 
for I feel as if only an earthquake should move me 
now. But it’s more than a loose horse. We are 
inundated in a moment by a flood of affrighted 
servants—staring, horror-stricken, and oh! so voluble. 
It is of no use asking them to speak one at a time, or 
quietly, or slowly. But in the midst of their uproar 
and gabble, we all start from our chairs, for we have 
heard enough. They talk of murder. By degrees, and 
from half-a-dozen sources, we soon gain the whole 
truth: it is the common domestic tragedy of India. 
Thorney’s bheestie, jealous of his wife, with reason 


or 
without reason, has cut her into pieces with his ¢ulwar, | 
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and is now running a muck among the servants’ houses. 
Another man comes in to tell us that the assassin has 
cut down Thorney’s khitmutgar, who tried to stop him, 
and is now bolting across the compound, to get down 
to the river. 

In a moment we are all scattered: Thorney goes to 
see the woman and the khitmutgar; Nicholas gallops 
off like a madman for the magistrate and the police, or 
for a guard of soldiers; while Little Mac and I, hastily 
snatching at anything in the shape of a stick or 
bludgeon, rush off in pursuit of the murderer. As 
usual in such cases, he had prepared himself for the 
perpetration of the deed by taking drugs beforehand— 
opium, or, more probably, the dried leaves of hemp— 
and either from that cause, or from the generally con- 
fused state of mind he was in, he had made a dash to 
the wrong end of the compound. When he tried to 
effect his escape, there was a high mud-wall between 
him and the banks of the river. If he had had time, he 
could have climbed over it easily ; but his pursuers 
were close behind, and he saw at once that they would 
catch him at a disadvantage if he turned his back and 
attempted to get over it in front of them. When we 
reached the spot, he was standing at bay, not close to 
the wall, yet not very far from it; and all the servants 
of the doctor’s establishment, and of all the neigh- 
bouring establishments, were in a semicircle round 
him. Many of them were armed with sticks; but 
although they could undoubtedly have seized him by 
making a simultaneous rush upon him, still one or 
more would certainly have paid the penalty of the 
daring act, for the fellow was evidently determined to 
sell his life dearly. When we saw the aspect of affairs, 
and thought of the khitmutgar whom he had already 
wounded, neither Little Mac nor I could well blame 
them. 

The natives of Hindostan invariably look up to 
Europeans of every rank for guidance and direction in 
all difficult circumstances; so, on our approach, way 
was instantly made for us to a front place, and every 
one seemed to consider that the crisis was at hand. As 
the elder, and as knowing more of the natives and the 
native language than Little Mac, I naturally took the 
lead either for fighting or negotiation. The last I tried 
first. 

*You scoundrel!’ I began; ‘ what is this you’ve been 
about? You’ve murdered your wife; what are you 
going todo now?’ I kept my eyes fixed on him as I 
spoke, and held myself ready for a spring upon him, or 
for self-defence, in case he should attack me, for I saw 
by his bloodshot eyes, tangled hair, and excited 
manner, the state of intoxication he was in; and I knew 
he was equal to anything—even to that greatest daring 
of all—the assaulting an European officer. His tulwar 
was in his hand, still dripping blood. 

‘What is to be done? It was her fate. She was 
faithless, and I have revenged myself. Let me go.’ 

‘No, no, my fine fellow; you don’t go yet awhile. 
Mac,’ { continued in English, with my eyes still fixed 
on the murderer’s, and in a mere casual way, as if it 
was a thing of no importance I was communicating— 
‘Mac, get behind him if you can, and try whether you 
can dash in upon him and take him by surprise.’ 

It won’t do! Whether Mac moves off too hastily or 
not, I don’t know, for I dare not look round; but I see 
that ‘my fine fellow’ is better up to flank-movements 
than Liprandi, and is not to be caught in that way. 
He turns round, half-facing us both, but with his eyes, 
one of them at least, still on me, and says slowly and 
deliberately : ‘Sahib,’ for he still speaks quite respect- 
fully to us, though sullenly—‘ Sahib, if you attempt to 
get behind me, Ill cut you down.’ 

Mac stops short, and we remain in our relative posi- 
tions for a second or two, thinking what is to be done. 
It is true we could both together make a rush, and one 
of us might escape without a wound, but it is not 


probable; and our friends at home would not care to 
be told that the blue scar commencing at the roots of 
our hair, dividing our nose, and giving us a hare-lip, 
was received in attempting to capture a felon. ‘Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galtre?’ they would 
say, and with reason; so if the thing is to be done at 
all, it must be done cleverly. 

My thoughts revert to my school-days, and the book 
which, with the wit and caustic severity peculiar to 
that period of life, we used to call ‘Adam’s Roman 
Iniquities.’ I recollect there was a class of gladiators 
called Retiarii, who bore in their left hands a three- 
pointed lance, and in their right a net, which they 
cast over the heads of their adversaries. When they 
had entangled them in its folds, they jobbed them 
to death, as a fisherman does a large dogfish or a 
conger-eel. ‘O why,’ I think for one bitter moment, 
‘was there not something practical mixed with my 
education at the Edinburgh Academy? Why—why 
in “the Yards” were we not exercised in the games 
of the Secutores and the Retiarii under a proper 
Lanista? What an opportunity this would have been 
for putting in practice the lessons of our youth!’ 
Vain regret! I have no net, and if I had, I should 
more probably entangle myself than the truculent 
bheestie. 

Suddenly an inspiration, like a flash of light, darts 
into my brain. Venom! how could I forget her? 
The dogs—only let them loose to distract the villain’s 
attention, and we can seize him in an instant, In the 
same way as before, with my eyes still fixed on my 
adversary’s, and as if it was another casual piece of 
information, I pass the word to Mac. He slips out of 
the crowd, and goes toward the house; but not without 
my friend’s noticing his disappearance. I don’t think 
he has any idea of what he has gone for; but he knows 
that, whatever it is, it bodes him no good. It is 
‘miching mallecho’—it means mischief, and he gets 
restless accordingly. I feared this; and I see, or 
suspect I see, that he is preparing for a rush. That 
would never do, so I must gain time: I must parley 
with him again. 

‘Listen. Why don’t you give up your sword, and 
surrender yourself to justice? You are only making 
matters worse by this conduct. You have desperately 
wounded, perhaps killed, the doctor’s khitmutgar; if 
you murder one or two more, do you think you can 
escape being hung?’ 

I have gained my point: he deigns to listen, and 
condescends to argue. If I could ofily get him into 
a discussion on the abstract principles of English 
jurisprudence, Mac might take twice as long as he is 
doing in bringing the dogs. What on earth detains 
him so long? 

‘Sahib, I killed my wife, because I had a right to do 
so. I did not intend to kill Kulloo Khan, the khit- 
mutgar, but he stopped me as I was making my 
escape. I want to get across the river, and I will kill 
any one who opposes me. Let me pass.’ 

As he said this, he came forward with his bloody 
tulwar raised above his shoulder, ferocious and deter- 
mined. I saw matters had come to an issue, and 
I was still at a loss what to do. (What can make 
Mac delay so long with the dogs?) The frightened 
servants had turned and fled when he advanced, 
and I was alone in his path with a thin stick in my 
hand, nothing more. If he got down to the river, he 
could swim across easily, and might elude us altogether, 
for there was not a boat within miles. If I threw 
myself on him, he was desperate, and I might not 
have the same luck as Roderick Dhu, who 


Received, but recked not of a wound, 
And clasped his arms his foeman round. 


A tulwar, in a native’s hand, gives no unskilful barber’s 
cut; it shears through bone and muscle, and it is 
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not often the patient needs a second blow; although, 
when a native does begin hacking and hewing at an 
enemy, he never appears to know when to leave off. 
I have seen a body with thirty wounds upon it, inflicted 
by one arm and one sword. ‘Taking all these things 
into consideration, I retreat slowly backwards before 
him. (Where are those dogs?) He is pressing forward ; 
and if assistance does not arrive quickly, he must | 
succeed in escaping. Ah! hark! here they are. I 
hear Ranger’s snarl, Wasp’s bark, and Venom’s—no, 
Venom was mute, as I expected; but I hear Mac and 
Thorney cheering them on: ‘ Here, dogs, here; hie 
to him !’—and the approaching rush of the pack. For 
one sickening moment, Venom, as it appears to me, is 
in doubt which is the criminal. I cannot take my 
eyes off the bheestie, but from a corner I can see her 
charging straight at me, and I wish to Heaven I 
were wearing something thicker round my neck than 
a ribbon-tie. But the murderer saves me! When he | 
first heard the baying of the dogs, he stood irresolute ; 
now, whervit is too late, he turns to fly. The instinct 
of the pack at once guides them on his traces, together 
with the cheers of Thorney, who has joined me, and is 
standing at my side. He has not taken two steps, 
when Wasp has him by the calf, and Venom, with one 
savage bound, fixes her fangs in his flesh, above the 
waist. The upper part of his body being naked, she 
rends and tears at him, while he shrieks with agony. 
Reader, did you ever see Bell’s statue of Actzon? If 
you have, you know the situation. But he is despe- 
rate, as I said, and with one blow he has cut Venom 
nearly in two. ‘That momentary diversion, though, is 
sufficient for me. He has not time to raise his arm 
again for a second blow at Wasp or at me, when I 
have pinned him by the throat with my right hand, 
while my left grasps his sword-wrist like a vice. An 
easy back-trip, and he is thrown on the grass, mas- 
tered and bound, sooner than it takes to write it. | 
Venom is lying gasping her life out on the sward, and 
Thorney bending over her almost in tears. If he had | 
the power, he would hang the scoundrel for the slaughter 
of Venom alone, I believe. The police arrive, and 
the murderer is led away in their custody. 

‘I say, Mac, what made you take such a terrible 
long time in bringing the dogs? I thought you were 
never coming.’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow, I dared not have let them 
loose myself; they would have torn me in pieces 
first, and perhaps you afterwards. I had to go in 
search of Thormey, whom I found sewing up his 
khitmutgar’s wounds.’ 

‘Is he all right, Thorney ?’ 

*O yes, he’ll do very well. 
but he’ll get over it, I think.’ 

‘ And the woman?’ 

‘Dead !—cut into fragments. She must have been 
killed, however, by the first blow, poor thing.’ 

*I wonder whether she was guilty ?’ 

‘Guilty or not guilty, no one will ever know now. 
He will, of course, say in his defence that she was, and 
perhaps bring evidence to prove it; but it is so easy in 
India to buy up half-a-dozen false witnesses, that I 
would not believe in her crime on the mere testimony 
of his perjured associates. Anyhow, she was a woman, 
and is dead; so we may say of her, as of Hood’s 
“ unfortunate :” 


He’s got an ugly cut; 


Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly. 


Here, bearer, bring brandy and water for the gentle- 
men, and cheroots and a light. And now, let us 
make ourselves comfortable again, for all that running 
about is warm work in July.’ 

I light another cigar, but I do not lapse into 


another day-dream; the realities of the past hour 


have dispelled all idle fancies. As it is getting dark, 
we all shake Thorney by the hand, wish him good- 
afternoon, and walk slowly homewards together, 
thoughtful and silent. 


THE GULF-STREAM. 


Ir is a singular fact, that two of the most important 
of the industrial arts—the extraction of food from 
the soil, and the transportation of commodities to 
and from distant regions—have, from time imme- 
morial, been the occupations of the most ignorant 
and prejudiced classes of mankind. The sailor, who 
witnessed the wonders of the great deep, was as 
little impressed by its marvellous phenomena as the 
ploughman, who, amidst the wonderful and mysterious 
processes of vegetation, whistled as he went for want 
of thought. The boon which astronomy conferred 
upon the navigator may be compared to that which 
chemistry subsequently afforded to the agriculturist. 
Yet neither was sufficient. Vegetable physiology next 
aided the tiller of the soil; but the plougher of the 
deep, ignorant of its prevailing winds and currents, 
still empirically followed the devious tracks of the old 
voyagers. At length Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
States’ navy, by collecting and collating an immense 
number of journals and log-books, was enabled to 
produce the Wind and Current Charts, that have caused 
so marked a progress in the art of navigation. From 
these charts, in their turn, Lieutenant Maury has 
written the first Physical Geography of the Sea.* The 
aim of this work is, as the author tells us, ‘to present 
the gleanings from this new field in a manner that may 
be interesting and instructive to all, whether old or 
young, ashore or afloat, who desire a closer look into 
the wonders of the great deep.’ Gleaning principally 
from this most industrious of gleaners in the wide field 
of science, let us attempt to describe one of the most 
remarkable of all known oceanic phenomena—the 
mighty current which ceaselessly flows from west to 
east, across the bosom of the North Atlantic. The 
fountain-head of this ocean-river, as it may well be 
termed, is in the Gulf of Mexico. From thence, it flows 
north-easterly along the shores of the United States, 
until it reaches the banks of Newfoundland; then 
stretches across the Atlantic to the British Islands, 
where it divides into two parts—one flowing north- 
ward to the Arctic Sea, the other southward to the 
Azores. In the whole world, there is not so majestic a 
flow of water as this ocean-river. Its current is more 
rapid than the Amazon or the Mississippi. In the 
severest drouglits, it never fails; in the greatest floods, 
it never overflows. Though its banks and bed consist 
of cold water, yet the river itself is warm ;.and so great 
is the want of affinity between these waters, so reluc- 
tant are they to mingle with each other, that their line 
of junction is often distinctly visible to the eye: one 
half of a ship may frequently be perceived floating 
in the cold ocean-water, the other half in this warm 
current, known to mariners and geographers as the 
Gulf-stream. 

Long before the discovery of America, the Gulf- 
stream, by carrying nuts, bamboos, and artificially 
carved pieces of wood to the shores of Europe, indicated 
the existence of a western continent. Columbus him- 
self was told by a settler in the Azores, that even 


* The Physical Geography of the Sea. London. 1855. 
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strange boats had been seen, constructed so that they 
could not sink, and managed by broad-faced men of 
foreign appearance. Without doubt, these men were 
Esquimaux Indians. Wallace, in his Account of the 
Islands of Orkney, tells us that, in 1682, an Esquimaux 
was seen in his canoe off the south side of the island 
of Edda by many persons, who could not succeed in 
reaching him; and another was seen, in 1684, off the 
island of Westram. Moreover, he says, ‘be the seas 
never so boisterous, these boats, being made of fish- 
skins, are so contrived that they can never sink, but 
are like sea-gulls swimming on the top of the water.’ 
Two more of these current-drifted canoes were subse- 
quently found on the shores of the Orkneys ; one was 
sent to Edinburgh, the other hung up in the church of 
Burra. 

As if determined to make its course and existence 
known to the most unobservant, the Gulf-stream 
carried the main-mast of the English ship Tilbury, that 
was destroyed by fire off the coast of St Domingo, 
during the Seven Years’ War, to the coast of Scotland. 
But, again, it carried to Scotland a number of casks 
of palm-oil, that were recognised, by their marks and 
brands, to be part of the cargo of a ship that had been 
wrecked near Cape Lopez, in Africa. How could this 
last remarkable drift come to pgss? Simply thus:—The 
Gulf-stream, which we have compared to a river, is in 
reality a part of a great system of oceanic circulation. 
The branch that, as we have said, turns off from the 
British Islands, southwards to the Azores, joins the 
great equatorial current, which flowing to the westward 
from the coast of Africa, enters the Caribbean Sea, and 
emerges from the Straits of Florida as the Gulf-stream. 
The casks of palm-oil, then, had twice traversed the 
Atlantic—first from east to west, in the equatorial 
current, and secondly, from west to east, in the Gulf- 
stream—before they found a resting-place on the coast 
of Scotland. 

To compare small things with great: if we were to 
place little pieces of cork, chaff, or other light bodies, in 
a basin of water, and give the water a circular motion, 
the light substances would crowd together in the centre, 
where there is the least motion. So it is in the great 
basin of the Atlantic, where the Sargasso Sea forms 
the centre of the whirl caused by the circular motion 
of the equatorial current and the Gulf-stream. ‘This 
sea, situated about midway in the Atlantic, in the 
triangular space between the Azores, Canaries, and 
Cape de Verd Islands, covering a space equal in extent 
to the valley of the Mississippi, is so thickly matted 
over with a peculiar weed (Fucus natans), that the speed 
of vessels passing through it is often greatly retarded. 
To the eye, at a short distance, it seems substantial 
enough to walk upon, and countless hosts of small 
crustacea dwell on this curious carpet of the ocean. 
Columbus sailed through it, on his first voyage of 
discovery, in spite of the terrors of his less adventurous 
companions, who believed that it marked the limits 
of navigation; and its position has not altered since that 
time. ‘This Sargasso, or Sea of Lentils, as the Spaniards 
first termed it, has a historical interest. In the 
celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1493, when 
he divided the world between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he decreed that the Sargasso Sea was to be 
their mutual boundary to all eternity ! 

The waters of the Gulf-stream do not, in any part 
of their course, touch the bottom of the sea. They are 
everywhere defended from so comparatively good a 


conductor of heat by a cushion of cold water, one of 
the best of non-conductors. Consequently, but little 
heat is lost, and the genial warmth is carried thousands 
of miles to fulfil its destined purposes. 

On a winter-day, the temperature of the stream, as 
far north as Cape Hatteras, is from twenty to thirty 
degrees higher than the water of the surrounding 
ocean. Even after flowing 3000 miles, it preserves in 
winter the heat of summer. With this temperature it 
crosses the fortieth degree of north latitude, and there 
overflowing its liquid banks, spreads itself out, for 
thousands of square leagues, over the cold waters 
around, covering the ocean with a mantle of warmth, 
to mitigate the climate of our high northern latitude. 
Moving now more slowly, but dispensing its genial 
influence more freely, it at last meets the British 
islands. By these it is divided, one part going into the 
polar basin of Spitzbergen, the other entering the Bay 
of Biscay ; but each with a warmth considerably above 
the ocean temperature. 

Modern ingenuity has suggested a_ well-known 
method of warming buildings, by means of hot water. 
Now, the north-western parts of Europe are warmed, 
in an exactly similar manner, by the Gulf-stream. 
The torrid zone is the furnace; the Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico, the boilers; the Gulf-stream, the con- 
ducting-pipe; from the Banks of Newfoundland to the 
shores of Europe is the great hot-air chamber, spread 
out so as to present a large surface. Here the heat, 
conveyed into this warm-air chamber of mid-ocean, is 
taken up by the prevailing west winds, and dispensed 
over our own and other countries, where it is so much 
required. Such, in short, is the influence of the Gulf- 
stream upon our climate, that Ireland is clothed in 
robes of evergreen grass; while in the very same lati- 
tude, on the American side of the Atlantic, is the frost- 
bound coast of Labrador. In 1831, the harbour of St 
John’s, Newfoundland, was closed with ice so late in 
the season as June; yet the port of Liverpool, two 
degrees further north, has never been closed by frost 
in the severest winter. The Laplander cultivates 
barley in a latitude which, in every other part of the 
world, is doomed to perpetual sterility. ‘lhe benefit 
thus conferred on our country by the Gulf-stream is a 
remarkable accident in our condition. It obviously 
depends on the Gulf of Mexico continuing to be a gulf, 
which, however, it might easily cease to be. <A sub- 
sidence of the Isthmus of Panama to the extent of a 
couple of hundred feet—and such subsidences. have 
taken place in geological times all over the world— 
would allow the equatorial current of the Atlantic 
to pass through into the Pacific, instead of being 
reflected back to our coasts. Britain would then become 
a Labrador, and cease to be the seat of a numerous 
and powerful people. 

While the Gulf-stream is covering our shores with 
verdure, ripening the harvests of England and tlhe 
vintage of France, its influence is equally beneficial, at 
its fountain-head, in the western world. The Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are encompassed on one 
side by the chain of West India Islands, and on the 
other by the Cordilleras of the Andes, contracting with 
the Isthmus of Darien, and again expanding over the 
plains of Central America and Mexico. On the extreme 
summits of this range are the regions of eternal snow; 
next in descent is the tierra templada, or temperate 
region; and lower still, is what the Spaniards truly 
and emphatically have termed tierra caliente, the burn- 
ing land. Descending still lower, is the level of the 
sea, where, were it not for this wonderful system of 
aqueous circulation, the peculiar features of the sur- 
rounding country assure us, we should find the hottest 
and most pestilential climate in the world. But as the 
waters become heated, they are carried off by the Gulf- 
stream, and replaced by cooler currents entering the 
Caribbean Sea. The surface-water flowing out is four 
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degrees warmer than the surface-water entering to 
supply its place. 

As in a hot-water apparatus for warming a building 
—to keep up the simile—the water cooled in the hot- 
air chamber flows back to the boiler; so one part of the 
waters of the Gulf-stream, after giving out their heat, 
flow towards the equatorial current, the other to the 
polar basin of Spitzbergen. The secrets of the arctic 
regions are hidden by impenetrable ice; but we know 
that a return-current, bearing immense icebergs, comes 
down from the dreary north, through Davis's Strait, 
and meets the Gulf-stream at the banks of Newfound- 
land. Scoresby counted at one time six hundred icebergs 
starting off on their southward journey by this current, 
which, pressing on the waters of the Stream, curves | 
its channel into a ‘ bend,’ in shape resembling a horse- 
shoe, and some hundreds of miles in area. This bend 
is the great receptacle or harbour of the icebergs which 
drift down from the north, and are here melted by the 
warm waters of the Stream. Who dare say that, in the 
course of ages, the Banks of Newfoundland have not 
been formed by the earth, stones, and gravel carried 
down to that spot by these very icebergs ? 

Such is the distinctness kept up between the warm 
and cold water, that, though the northern current forms 
a large bend or indentation in the Gulf-stream, it does 
not commingle with it; the former here divides into 
two parts—one actually under-running the stream, the 
other flowing south-westerly between it and the coast 
of America. It is this last branch of the cold current 
that affords the citizens of the United States a refresh- 
ing sea-bathing in summer, and an unlimited supply 
of the finest fish. In all parts of the world, the most 
plentiful supply and most delicious quality of fish are 
found in cold water. The habitat of certain kinds of 
fish unerringly indicates the temperature of the water ; 
and it is highly probable that cold currents are the 
great pathways along which migratory fishes travel 
from one region to another. 

Though the Gulf-stream was noticed by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in the sixteenth century, we are 
indebted to the celebrated Dr Franklin for the first 
chart of its course. Being in London in 1770, his 
attention was called to a memorial which the Board of 
Customs at Boston had sent to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, stating that the Falmouth packets were generally 
a fortnight longer on their voyage to Boston than 
common trading-vessels were from London to Rhode 
Island. They therefore begged that the Falmouth 
packets should be sent to Providence instead of to 
Boston. This appeared very strange to Franklin, as 
the traders were deeply-laden and badly-manned 
vessels, to say nothing of the extra distance between 
London and Falmouth. He accordingly consulted a 
Nantucket whaling-captain named Folger, who hap- 
pened to be in London at the time. Folger immediately 
explained the mystery by stating, that the Rhode | 
Island trading-captains were acquainted with the | 
course of the Gulf-stream, while those of the English 
packet-service were not. The latter kept in it, and | 
were set back from sixty to seventy miles per day, | 
while the former merely ran across it. At the request | 
of Franklin, the Nantucket whaler traced the course | 
of the stream, and the doctor had it engraved, and 
sent copies to the Falmouth captains, who treated the | 
communication with contempt. This course of the 
Stream, as laid down by Folger, has been retained in 
our charts almost to the present day. Who, we might | 
ask, taught this unscientific Nantucket whaler so 
correct a course of this mighty current, then so little 
known? It was the whales, the gigantic prey he 
followed in the ocean. The right whale (Balena 
mysticetus), a8 seamen term it, never enters the warm | 
water of the Gulf-stream: it, as well as the warm 
waters of the torrid zone, is as a wall of fire to these 
creatures. But they delight to congregate, seeking for | 


food, along the edges of the Stream ; and thus Folger, 
through the experience of many voyages, was enabled 
so correctly to denote its course. 

Our space warns us to conclude, ere we have scarcely 
passed the threshold of this interesting subject. But 
we must observe, that the Gulf-stream of the Atlantic 
has its counterpart in the Pacific. The latter flows out 
of the Straits of Malacca, just as the Atlantic current 
flows out of the Straits of Florida. The coast of China 
is its United States; the Philippines, its Bermudas; the 
Japanese islands, its Newfoundland. The climates of 
the Asiatic coast correspond with those of America 
along the Atlantic; and those of Columbia, Washington, 
and Vancouver, are duplicates of those of Western 
Europe and the British islands; the climate of Cali- 
fornia resembles that of Spain; and the sandy plains 
and rainless regions of Lower California, remind us of 
Africa. The course of this China Stream has not yet 
been traced out, but it sets southwardly along the coast 
of California and Mexico, as the Gulf-stream does 
along the west coast of Africa to the Cape Verd 
Islands. This current, too, hasits Sargasso Sea; to the 
west, from California, of the southwardly set, lies the 
pool in which the drift-wood and sea-weed of the North 
Pacific are gathered. Inshore of, but counter to, the 
China Stream, along the eastern shores of Asia, is 
found a current of cold water, resembling that between 
the Gulf-stream and the American coast. It, too, like 
its counterpart, is the nursery of most valuable fisheries. 
The fisheries of Japan dre as valuable in the east as 
those of Newfoundland in the west. Thus the people 
of widely distant regions are indebted for their supplies 
of excellent fish to the cold waters which the currents 
of the sea carry to their shores. 

By the researches of Lieutenant Maury into the 
mysteries of oceanic phenomena, the art of navigation 
has already been greatly advanced. The shortening of 
long and tedious passages, the lifting and bringing, as 
it were, the distant isles and great marts of the sea so 
many days nearer to each other, has not escaped the 
attention of a practical people in this utilitarian age. 
Yet there will be other, though less apparent benefits 
derived from the hand of science, drawing aside the cur- 
tain that so long has enshrouded the secrets of the deep. 
Seamen will take an interest in their profession beyond 
its mere practical technicalities. They who have the 
best opportunities of observation, will become observers; 
and what Scoresby has accomplished in the north, will 
be followed out all over the globe. Captain Methven, 
in a recent work,* speaking of the advantages of educa- 
tional influence among those who intend to follow the 
sea, says: ‘To the cultivated lad, there is a new world 
spread out when he enters on his first voyage. As his 
education has fitted, so will he perceive, year by year, 
that his profession makes him acquainted with things 
new and instructive. He will dwell with interest on 
the phases of the ocean—the storm, the calm, and the 
breeze, and will look for traces of the laws which 
regulate them. All this will induce a serious earnest- 
ness in his work, and teach him to view lightly those 
irksome and often offensive duties incident to the 
beginner.’ We may go further, and say that his mind 
will be led from nature upwards to its Great Architect ; 
and by being a wiser, he will become a better man. 
As an instance, we may conclude with the following 
interesting extract from a letter written by an old 
American shipmaster to Lieutenant Maury :— 

‘I am free to confess that for many years I com- 
manded a ship, and although never insensible to the 
beauties of nature upon the sea or land, I yet feel 
that, until I took up your work, I had been traversing 
the ocean blindfolded. I feel that, aside from any 


* The Log of a Merchant-Officer ; viewed with reference to the 
Education of Young Officers and the Youth of the Merchant Service. 
London. 1854. 
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pecuniary profit to myself from your labours, you have 
done me good as aman. You have taught me to look 
above, around, and beneath me, and recognise God's 
hand in every element by which I am surrounded. I 
am grateful for this personal benefit.’ 

Need the writer, who himself for many years 
traversed the great deep, say more! 


LIFE’S UNDERCURRENT. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Ar length Annie’s room was taken possession of by a 
new tenant; an old blind fiddler, with his aged wife. I 
begged them to allow me to remain with them; and they 
cheerfully agreed to my request, for she was frail, and he 
required a boy to lead him forth and extend his rounds. 
With pleasure I undertook the task: I felt I had 
advanced a step in life; poor Annie’s had ended where 
| mine began. I was no more urged forth before the 
dawn, winter and summer, to grope in garbage for 
bare life. 

I commenced my task next afternoon. I had no 
bashful feelings to subdue; I rather felt proud as, 
| barefoot and in rags, I led Willie through the streets. 
| We never begged, but took all the coppers that were 
| given us as he played through the streets. He hada 
| double object in view; for, blind as he was, he was an 
excellent violinist, and was often engaged for evening- 
parties, where they wished a dance. As we wandered 
through the streets at night, we were at times taken 
away in haste to tradesmen’s houses, where parties 
of young people were assembled, and who felt their 
enjoyment incomplete without a dance. 

I had now made a change, from want and suffering 
to luxury and comfort. As I led Willie home, warm, 
well-fed, and comfortable, the contrast was forced upon 
me as we walked along the same streets where Annie 
and I had a short time before, at the same hours, wan- 
dered cold, hungry, and dejected. These parties were 
our windfalls, and pretty frequent at New-year’s time. 

Willie, after I had been a few weeks with him, was 
80 pleased with me, that he bought me a suit of second- 
hand clothes. I was no more clad in rags; but my old 
clothes were carefully kept as a check upon me, to be 
at once reassumed in the event of my misbehaving. 
We never went out until towards the afternoon; in 
the forepart of the day, he taught me to sing to his 
fiddle. My voice was not powerful, but sweet and 
flexible; and my ear was correct. I was now a great 
acquisition to him, for he took up the ballad-trade. 
I sung, and the ballads went from us as thick as snow- 
flakes for a time; but by and by the business slack- 
ened; yet it was still remunerating. In the winter 
months, our harvest lay in the city; but as soon as 
the month of June or July came round, we set off on 
our country rambles. 

It being war-time, we selected our songs accordingly; 
there is tact even in ballad-singing in the city. We 
sung such as—There was a Gallant Soldier, on Sentry 
he did stand; Fullerton’s Light Horse; Come all ye 
Gallant Sailors bold; Behold Poor Will, just come from 
Drill; Hey, Bonny Lass, will you lie in a Barrack : 
these took well, relieved with a love-song now and 
then. Up among yon Cliffy Rocks; The Broom o’ Cow- 
denknowes ; Logie o’ Buchan ; and Come under my Plaidie 
—a new song, and a favourite. Such as these were our 
town-stock, and we throve on them. Willie told me, 
that within his recollection the taste of the people had 
completely changed, for at one time it was only gar- 

ds and long stories of ghosts that attracted; now, 
these did not sell. In the country, however, such 
ditties were still popular, and they sold well; such as 
—It is a Sailor of whom I write; Gregor Ghost; Molly 
Bawn; The Douglas Tragedy; The Bonny House 0’ 
Airlie; Edom o Gordon. The love-songs were the 
———— 


same as in the towns, but the tragical ballads sold 
best. This was the happiest period of my life; I-had 
no care, I had no want: yet I have sung for hours 
with no heart to sing, but compelled by the certainty 


| of a sly blow on the head from the end of Willie’s bow, 


if I slackened. He made me always stand at his right 
side, and he struck so dexterously, no one could see the 
blow ; for he only drew a longer bow, that the end of 
it might reach me. 

Blind as he was, he was sharp as a hawk: I dared 
not leave his side for a minute; and at night he would 
hold my two hands in his, while he searched my 
pockets, lest I had concealed a half-penny, and made 
me chew a piece of bread, lest I had one in my 
mouth. He was not cruel, however, although he was 
jealous. I was strictly honest to him ; and mechanically 
said my prayers night and morning: the old man lis- 
tened, and called me a good boy, but never prayed 
himself. The strange associates with whom we were 
often forced to mix in the low lodging-houses often 
scoffed, but never interrupted me. 

We were in our wanderings through Fife; it was 
a summer evening; the clothes Willie had given me 
I had much outgrown, and they had been sorely pieced 
and patched by Mary his wife. I was singing away— 
a crowd of people stood round—I was selling fast, for 
I had just finished The Guidwife o’ Auchtermuchty, and 
I now began The Hunting of Cheviot Chase. For this, 
Willie had a tune peculiarly his own: as the verses 
occurred, his music was fierce, and again it wailed— 
every note was an echo of the song: no one could give 
its spirit-stirring strain better than he. All stood 
admiring; but I noticed a very genteel little boy, 
about my own size and age, who was close by me. His 
whole mind seemed engrossed; his features and arms 
were all in action unconsciously; he expressed every 
sentiment of the ballad; and when I finished, his eyes 
were filled with tears, while his face was flushed and 
his hands clenched. We were going to give over for 
the day, and were about to leave the place, when he 
said: ‘ Please, do not go, until I bring mamma; you 
must sing that song to her, for I love it, and she will 
pay you well.’ 

In a few minutes, a servant came for us, I sang the 
song twice; the boy hanging on his mother’s gown, 
and she pleased and smiling at his enthusiasm. When 
I finished the second time, he began to whisper to her, 
and I heard the words: ‘ Dear mamma, you don’t know 
that he is undeserving. Oh! mamma, he sings so 
prettily, and he is so poor; pray do, mamma.’ She 
was a widow; this her only child. 

We were taken into the kitchen, and plentifully 
regaled; after which she called me to her, and ques- 
tioned me. I told her my sad tale, and everything about 
good Annie, and all her kindness to me. The lady put 
some questions from the Scriptures, which I answered 
readily ; repeating, likewise, a psalm to her. Thanks 
to Annie, my mind was stored with such matters; 
although at this time the psalms and the ballads held 
equal rank in my mind. I was repeating a second 
psalm, when the boy interposed: ‘Oh! mamma,’ said 
he, ‘let him sing the song again; I love it better than 
psalms; and give him the last dress I wore. Pray do, 
mamma, and I will be a good boy for a very long time.’ 
She kissed her son, and I was dressed in the cast clothes 
from shoe to cap, equipped like a butterfly new out of 
its chrysalis, and as proud as boy could be. 

I have always found that there is no pleasure without 
some pain, for until this hour, I never had had a shoe 
upon my feet; my first pair, although they went easily 
on, pinched me sorely for a time, and caused me great 
uneasiness: vanity, however, enabled me to bear it, 
for vanity feels no pain. I had another ordeal to 
undergo ; for Willie was much displeased, and said my 
vanity would ruin him. He carefully groped me all 
over, and in anger ordered me to go back for my old 
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dress and resume it, or I should be his destruction. For 
the first time I rebelled, and he grew warm; but I kept 
out of his reach, and threatened rather to run away and 
leave him, than relinquish my new dress. He murmured, 
but was forced to yield. He soon grew reconciled, for 
my smart dress rather increased his gains; the people 
pitied us more when they saw so well-dressed a boy 
forced to sing ballads with his aged father. 
docile and obedient, everybody took me for his son. 
Willie himself was not in rags; his dress was plain, 


I was so | 


but not patched, for the fiddler scorned the name of | 


beggar, and the idea of charity. I often heard him say, 
when roused by the taunt, his head erect, and his white 
sightless eyes rolling as he spurned the epithet: ‘I am 
no beggar, I am a musician; I give value for all I 
get; music is worth gold. If I am not paid with gold, 
the fault is not mine; merit is not always rewarded. 
Foreign music I have no taste for; but name any tune, 
reel or strathspey, or any lilt from Johnnie's Gray 
Breeks to Logie o’ Buchan, and I will give you them in 
true Scottish style.’ Such was his opinion of himself; 
and, I must own, he had a wild melody in his playing 
that charmed his hearers, although a taught ear might 
have found many faults. At wedding, kirn, or banquet, 
Willie would have been preferred by the guests to a 
more correct performer without his spirit. 

These displays of temper took place only when 
circumstances compelled us to stop at night in the low 
haunts of vagrants, where I witnessed the same scenes 
as in our garret. Many of them were lazy impostors ; 
others were objects of charity, aged or maimed, unfit 
for work; but all were improvident, for to-morrow 
seldom found them possessed of any part of what they 
had obtained the day before. Meal in the country, 
their chief alms, they found means to dispose of to 
the industrious poor, who scorned to beg, but were 
pinched by want: in the towns, they got in general 
money ; but all complained that the begging-trade had 
much fallen off since they first knew it. 

One day we got scent of a wedding that was to take 
place in a village a few miles from where we were 
performing. This was an occasion not to be let slip; 
so away we went, and arrived in the village the day 
before its occurrence, and were fortunate enough 
to be engaged. It was a pay or penny wedding— 
a golden harvest for Willie, as well as for the young 
couple—for the object of a pay-wedding is to raise a 
sum of money for the bride and bridegroom. The 
admission to the wedding-feast was two shillings, the 
dancers paying the fiddler, and anybody who chose to 
come on these terms was made welcome. 

We reached the place on a Thursday afternoon ; all 
was prepared, and a large barn fitted up with benches 
and tables for the guests, a space being cleared before 
the barn for the dancers. Here, as the evening came 
on, Willie began; he fiddled vigorously, for he was 
in high spirits, and the dancers seemed never to tire. 
The ale and whisky were not spared until it was 
growing late; I daresay they would have danced all 
night, but for the eccentricity of Willie’s fiddle, which 
gradually began to emit strange sounds—a mixture of 
discords, without tune or time. Willie, however, was 
in general a strictly sober man. 

Next morning I was up betimes; all the village-dames 
were in full employment, cooking the wedding-feast 
or preparing for it. All was joy and gladness, and my 
vocal powers were in full requisition. I sang, Fy, let us 
a’ to the Bridal, for there will be lilting there; The Bride 
came in frae the Byre; Screw up your Pipes ; Johnny Cooper, 
and my other wedding-songs. I was feasted, and got 
pence besides. It was far in the forenoon before my 
master awoke out of a deathlike sleep, sick and op- 
pressed with headache ; but I got him breakfast, and he 
began to recover. The bride was to be conducted home 
at three o’clock: the strangers had begun to arrive 
long before that hour, and I was set to sing, Willie 


accompanying me. I was singing J I had a Wife was 
round as a Plum , when a shout arose from the 
audience of ‘The bride! the bride!’ I took my 
master’s hand, and led him forward a few paces, when 
we struck up Fy, let us a’ to the Bridal, for there will be 
lilting there, and advanced until we reached the front of 
the procession. Close behind us came the cart with 
the bride’s plenishing, laden high, and on the top of all 
was her spinning-wheel, decorated with gaudy ribbons 
streaming in the breeze: the horse was also decorated. 
Next followed the bride, led by her maidens and rela- 
tives. When the procession reached the door of the 
bridegroom, his mother broke the bridal-cake over the 
head of the bride, kissed and welcomed her home 
amidst loud huzzas and the firing of fowling-pieces. 

The tables were soon loaded with the feast, and the 
guests sat down after grace was said; and a long one 
it was, for the aged elder who spoke it, touched on 
many subjects. At length Amen came, and the clatter 
of spoons, knives and forks, was the only sound heard 
for a time. Willie and I were not overlooked. We 
sat in a corner, and had of the best as soon as the 
company were satisfied; and that was very speedily, 
for everybody ate as if it had been for a wager. The 
tables were then cleared, and preparations for the dance 
commenced; while the old people retired to another 
house, to enjoy themselves over their cups. 

Willie and I were perched upon a table-top, and the 
dancing began with vigour: two reels on the floor at 
once. It wasastirring scene; such shouts, such whoops, 
such cracking of fingers, such noisy beating of time 
and stamping of feet, can only be heard at a harvest- 
home or a penny-wedding. But towards the termina- 
tion, as the drink began to take effect, jealousies arose, 
and high words, and even blows were exchanged; so 
Willie and I slipped off, and left the tumult behind. 


~ 


For more than two years, I led blind Willie, and was | 


happy and content, singing in the streets of my native || 
city in winter and spring, and wandering in the country | 
during the summer months: yet our gains were not || 
We never wanted, but we never had much to | 
It was in the second winter after our | 


great. 
fall back upon. 
return from our wanderings, poor Willie sickened and 
died; and Margaret, his wife, aged and frail, was 
removed to the workhouse. Poor Willie Scott, he was 
always kind to me, and I loved him and Margaret for 
their kindness; but not as I loved Annie. He taught 
me to sing for his own sake; Annie taught me for mine. 
He was not religious, neither was he profane: like 
thousands of others, he neither believed nor disbelieved ; 
his mind was a blank as dark as his eyes, stored only 
with songs - ballads, which he sang unconscious of 
their beauties. 

I was again alone in the world, and felt my destitute 
condition more keenly than at Annie’s death. I had 
more knowledge of the world; yet I knew not how to 
earn a morsel of bread. I was averse to return to the 
gathering—indeed, the thing was hopeless ; for it could 
not possibly do more than sustain me in life, and I had 
now no home to sleep in, and no means pf procuring 
clothing. The dress I had received from the lady was 
greatly worn; but this was not the worst. I had 
outgrown it much: it stuck to me, and hampered all 
my motions. My cuffs did not reach my wrists by 


more than an inch, and my trousers had long bidden | 
my ankles farewell. Stockings or shoes, I had none; | 
Such, | 


a shirt I did not possess; neither did I miss it. 
at this period, was poor Charlie. 

I lurked about the old garret, and must have starved, 
had it not been for some of the inmates, who at night 


gave me a small portion of their scanty fare. Miss || 


Jane had gone; so had Tom: but where they were I 


did not know, nor was it of much importance, for | 


slender are the ties that bind the poor: their sym- 
pathies are strong when in contact; but when dispersed, 
their own necessities absorb all their cares. 
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I felt this could not last long. The new inmates At present, I look back upon this period of my life as 
of the garret were strangers to me. The one that | an unpleasant dream. 
occupied the Mournful Lady’s room, the best in the | I had offered myself as a drum-boy to all the re- 
front, was a woman at the furthest verge of middle | cruiting-parties in town: I had gone to the seaport, 
life. She had two sons about my own age, and gained | and offered myself as a ship-boy; but my size, for 
a livelihood by fortune-telling ; living well, in general, | I was small of my age, and my youth, caused me to be 
upon the credulity of others. Among her visitors were | rejected. I would have sold myself as a slave to any 
many well-dressed females; in appearance far above | one had I had an offer—anything to escape my present 
the rank of the low and ignorant: she read their | misery. The month of February found me singing 
tea-cups, cut the cards, and interpreted their dreams. | in the streets: there was a biting wind that blew 
I never was present, neither was her sons, at any of | through me when I did not strain my voice; my 
these consultations: when a knock at her door was /| teeth chattered in my head; my fingers and toes 
heard, we disappeared until the visitors took their | ached so much that I could not restrain my tears, 
departure. | which stole silently down my face. I had not tasted 

When visitors were few and far between, she used | food that morning; it was now past mid-day; I was 
to go out with a basket containing some articles, on almost in a sinking state. I had no ballads to give 
pretence of selling them at the doors of gentlemen’s | for half-pence; but still I sang. No one stopped to 
houses, where she imposed upon the servant-girls. | hear me; it was far too cold. Still, I exerted my 
She was improvident and dissipated, and, with all her | voice to the utmost; for, had I slackéned my efforts, I 
gains, was often as poor as any inmate of the garret. | should have broken down. It was Up among yon Cliffy 
Her boys were without education; they could not | Rocks. I was on the point of giving over in despair, 
read, and scrupled not to pilfer. Their mother never | for I felt my strength failing fast, when a shabby- 
checked them for anything they either did or said: | genteel dressed man stopped for a minute to listen. I 
she had been herself well instructed in all the branches | looked piteously at him when I ended the song; he 
of female education, and was well connected; but, | gave me a penny, and said: ‘Boy, sing that song 
having made a foolish and ill-assorted marriage, against | again.’ O what an effect that penny had !—a dinner 
the wishes of her parents and relations, had gradually | in its train, and perhaps a second penny! My spirits 
sunk, along with her husband, from stage to stage, at | rose; I sang it with vigour. When I concluded, he 


| each stage leaving behind them a little of any good | inquired if I could sing any others. I sang Ca’ the 


principle they had. After her husband’s death, she | Ewes to the Knowes. At the conclusion, I did not hold 
became quite debased. |out my hand—I never begged. I thought he was 
There were other two aged widows, basket-women, | going away; but he gave me another penny, and 


struggling with honest pride through the last scenes of | inquired if I could sing many others. 


| life. The earlier period of their life, although not! ‘Yes, sir,’ I replied; ‘any one you please, from Child 


wealthy, had been calm and happy—sad reverse !—yet | Morris to Logie o’ Buchan.’ He smiled, and bade me 
Inever heard them murmur at their present lot: they | follow him; and this I did with pleasure, until we 
were sober and pious. They were my friends, and | came to one of the low neighbourhoods of the city. 
gave me shelter, for the weather was very severe. One I was here led by him into a room where a comely 
fire in the evening served them both; for they could | young woman was seated at a table in the window; 
not afford two. There was another shared the same | she looked at me in surprise as I stood close by the 
fire with me; I may say he was in the garret, but not | door, shivering with cold.- After whispering together 
of it. Poor man! he had mistaken his calling. He | for some time, I was in a sullen tone desired by the 
was about fifty years of age, tall and thin; his hair, | woman to come in and warm myself. How genial it 
seanty and grizzled, fast verging to gray ; his clothes, | felt; I had not been near such a fire for weeks. Ina 
of an antique fashion, clean and threadbare; he was | short time, dinner was prepared; and after the two 
humble and mild in address, but his figure was uncouth. | were done, a plentiful portion was given to me. All 
His father was a small farmer, whose ambition was to | my misery was forgotten; I felt as if transported into 
see his son a minister, and while he lived, he had with | another world ; and the fear of being turned out was 
great difficulty contrived to get him educated and | the only thought that damped my joy. 
passed: but the poor dominie had not the least talent When dinner was over, I was desired to sing. I sung 
for oratory, and his voice was thin and weak. What | several songs, and gave satisfaction to my listeners: 
his abilities were as a scholar, I cannot say; but for | they then inquired if I could dance as well as I sang, 
years he had obtained a scanty living by private teach- | or if ever I had been with show-people. I said I could 
ing, though latterly, even this had nearly failed him, | read and write, but I could not dance. ‘As for reading 
and he must have starved, save for the dinners and | or writing,’ said they, ‘we have little use for it; but if 
suppers he got from old acquaintances. He was not | you had been a good dancer, it would have suited us 
dissipated ; he was sinking fast to his grave through | better.’ They then inquired after my parents: I told 
heart-sickness, brought on by want and blighted hopes. | them my sad tale, and that I never had had a friend 
I could not be a burden on the poor widows, for I | in the world but good Annie and blind Willie; and 
could aid them in nothing: I often wished I had had | they were both dead. The young woman shed tears, 
only five shillings, to buy a box and furnish a small | and said: ‘ Poor fellow, your lot has been very hard ; 
pack. I had heard of small beginnings; but where | but if you behave well, and will stay with us, as we 
was I to get one ?—how was I to earn it? Once I | are in want of a singing-boy, we will be good to you.’ 
mentioned my wish to the fortune-teller’s sons; they | My heart filled; I could not speak; but tears of joy 
urged me to join with them, and go a-pilfering, and I | burst forth as I gave consent. 
would soon get more than five shillings. The tempta- In a short time, Leonora gave me soap and water, 
tion was great; but there was something within me | and made me wash myself, for I was sorely begrimed : 
that made me revolt at the thought of dishonesty : | cleanliness had never been urged upon me, even by 
it must, doubtless, have been the result of good Annie’s | Annie, save on the Sabbath-mornings, for cleanliness 
teachings. I went out for a few days, and sung in | amongst the very poor ill suits their squalid misery. 
the streets; but all I received barely kept me in life. | After my ablution, she trimmed and combed my long 
I was too young, however, to despair. Even now I | yellow hair, that hung in ringlets over my shoulders ; 
remember how eagerly I looked forth through our | and I remember she gazed upon me, and kissed me as 
dingy window as soon as daylight came in, to ascertain | if by impulse. 
what kind of weather it was; and if the frost was gone, My new protector laughed, and said: ‘ Leonora, have 
and the day looked mild, I felt a thrill of gladness. | I not made a good hit.? . We must clothe the boy.’ 
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* Not so fast,’ she replied ; ‘I must hear him again. 
Do you take me for a fool, Bellino? (This was the 
name he at present went by.) I must hear him again.’ 

* You jade, do you not believe me? Up Charlie, and 
let her hear you again.’ 

I struck up and sang Coming through the Rye. 

Leonora, a taught singer, found great fault with the 
time and cadence; and I told her that was the time 
and manner in which I had sung when I accompanied 
Willie’s fiddle. My new master now brought a violin 
from the next room, and played; I accompanying him 
for some time in quick and slow airs, for every one 
of which I had a song. Leonora was satisfied, and in 
any of the songs she knew, sung along with me. Bellino 
was in raptures again. I cheerfully agreed to abide 
with them. I assisted Leonora in her household duties, 
and became a great favourite ; and, although my clothes 
were tight and tattered, she made me strictly clean in 
my person, feet, face, and hands, and I felt a comfort 
I had never dreamed of until now. 

‘Charlie,’ said Bellino to me next forenoon, ‘your 
old songs and ballads will do well enough at times, but 
I must teach you other songs; such as this.’ He gave 
me an Italian song, and bade me read it to him. I 
did my best to pronounce the words, but knew not the 
meaning of one of them; neither do I think he did so 
himself, for he did not translate it to me, and said if I 
got the words by heart, we could smother the pronun- 
ciation in the music to hide my Scottish accent. It 
was not long ere I could repeat it correctly; he playing 
the air over two or three times before I began to 
accompany him. Thus was I occupied for many days, 
rehearsing and learning, happy and content. 

My mind was stored with songs and ballads; but 
since Annie’s death, I had not learned one verse of a 
psalm, nor been in church, so feeble was the impres- 
sion Annie’s training had made upon my young mind. 
At times I even swore a little, so contagious is bad 
example. Ever since her death, I had become more 
and more remiss. I was too young to be vicious, even 
in the midst of vice: fearful of losing the favour of 
my protectors, I was diligent and submissive. Bellino 
told Leonora I sung Italian songs like a native, and 
that my name must be Signor Carlino. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 
THINGVALLA—RIDE TO THE GEYSERS: SECOND DAY. 


In the entire absence of inns in Iceland, it is customary 
for parties of the natives, when travelling, to carry a 
small low tent, under which they can sleep. We had 
such a conveniency in our baggage; but it was not 
called into use this evening, as a larger and better tent 
has been left at Thingvalla, for the use of travellers, by 
the French scientific expedition of 1836; and this, with 
the church, was deemed sufficient to accommodate us. 
The church! it will sound strange that a church should 
be regarded as a fit and proper place for lodging, even 
in a country so rude as Iceland; but it appears from 
the report of all travellers, that it is everywhere 
customary to allow places of worship to be so used, 
when the stranger prefers it, as he is very apt to do, to 
any of the filthy and stifling houses of the peasantry. 
On the present occasion, we learned that the church 
was at our service, under the simple restriction that 
we should bring no hay into it to sleep upon. The 
parson, a plain-looking middle-aged man, dressed much 
as an assistant Highland schoolmaster would be in our 
country, speedily came with the key to give us admis- 
sion, and seemed disposed to do all he could for us; 
but that was very little. He had one spare bed at our 
service; and this we all insisted should be occupied 


by the senior gentleman of our party, who had had | 
Besides this special | 


some threatenings of lumbago. 


hospitality, he gave us the use of a fire in his house 
for the boiling of our coffee. A corrupt Latin was the 
only language in which our clerical friend could impart 
his ideas to us. But we had little inclination for 
conversation at this moment. 

While the younger and more active men were busy 
erecting the tent, and preparing for an evening meal 
on the green, some of us inspected the interior of 
the church, which we all declared to be the greatest 
curiosity of its kind we had ever seen. Imagine a 
low hovel-like structure—tarred deals ingrafted on 
a rough masonry—the roof covered with green sod; 
the interior twenty-five feet long by ten feet three 
inches wide. Entering by a door four and a half feet 
high, at the west end, we proceed along a narrow pas- 
sage, having five or six short pews on each side, com- 
posed of the rudest carpentry, and resting on the bare 
earth. The last nine feet at the east end is set apart 
as a chancel, with a deal-seat all round the interior, and 
a rail in the centre, exactly three feet square, within 
which is a small communion-table, or rather ledge, 
bearing two homely brass candlesticks, such as may be 
found in common use in cottages in our country. There 
were some attempts at that decoration which all the 
less severe forms of Protestantism encourage. Over the 
communion-table were some coarse pictures—subjects 
incomprehensible. The screen dividing the chancel from 
the body of the church was a neat piece of carpentry 
on an architectural design, coloured, and inscribed with 
‘the scrolls that teach us to live and to die.’ A pulpit, 
barely sufficient to stand in, projects from the screen 
into the pewed space, having light from a single pane 
in the roof just over the desk. It was with an in- 
controllable feeling of amusement, strangely mingling 
with intense feelings of personal discomfort, that I 
examined the place and all its miniature features. At 
last, sitting down on the floor of the pulpit—for it has 
no seat—and leaning back in it, as one might do in an 
arm-chair, my eye caught a legend inscribed over the 
inside—Habenti Dabitur. Alas! nothing for the Carenti, 
I bitterly thought, with an instant protest against the 
slightest intention of treating irreverently that text of 
profound meaning, even expressed, as it here was, under 
associations of the most homely kind. 

Five of us were able to stow ourselves in the chancel 
for a night’s rest, using each his blanket and such other 
wrappings as he had brought with him; while one of the 
Danish passengers took up a position in two pews near 
the door. The night passed in a much more comfort- 
able manner than I expected. It was curious to waken 
in the morning, and by peeps through the opening 
eyes, under the imperfect light, catch the curious 
features of that dwarf-church, its pictures, candlesticks, 
legends, and little windows, while the mind as yet was 
scarcely alive to a whereabouts. Finding further sleep 
hopeless, I got up, and, sitting amongst my unconscious 
companions, penned this part of my journal. Then, 
making my way out over the limbs of the Dane who 
occupied the couple of pews, I found the sun up and 
shining over the dewy green and gray landscape, and 
the mist slowly withdrawing from the lake; the river 
rolling placidly in front, with some cows feeding on its 
banks; a hovel near by smoking; the people of the 
farm beginning to stir abroad for their work: things 
in general rather cheerful. One prominent object was 
the wavy crest of the nearer side of the Allmannagiau ; 
but the eye was quickly invited to the more striking, 
half snow-clad mountains in the background, amongst 
which was conspicuous an ancient volcanic one, called 
Skaldbreid [Broad-shield, a name referring to its form 
as alow cone]. In the perfect daylight, I could now 
comprehend the nature of the Allmannagiau and the 
matters connected with it. An extensive tract of high 
ground, composed of rock bared by ice, has here expe- 
rienced a subsidence, causing a long hollow or valley. 
The iau is but one of the lateral rents 
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resulting from this subsidence. Along the rising- 
ground to the eastward, appear four more, one above the 
other, and all parallel; # feature heretofore scarcely 
adverted to by any traveller. The scenery tells its 
tale admirably. We see in a moment the consequences 
of a stupendous natural event, of a kind which we are 
accustomed to think of as peculiar to an early state of 
things, but which is proved to be late or recent by its 
manifest posteriority to the glacial epoch. It was the 
first time that the consequences of any of the more 
tremendous convulsions of nature were brought tan- 
gibly before me; and I should vainly endeavour to 
describe the sensations which the spectacle excited. I 
think there can be no room to doubt that the lake has 
been formed in consequence of the subsidence, for the 
subsided ground passes beneath its waters. 

Before setting out on our journey this morning, we 
had an opportunity of examining the walls of the 
Allmannagiau, and found them composed of fully five 
beds of trap, of unequal and varying thickness, and 
thus very unlike the regular stratification of the 
Farée Islands. We had also an opportunity of examin- 
ing the fall of the river-Oxeri over the higher cliff, 
and its escape through a passage in the lower, after a 
short course in the bottom of the chasm. The cascade 
is one of a highly picturesque character. All along 
the neighbouring valley of subsidence, are short irre- 
gular chasms, full of fine clear water, which flows 
towards the lake. It is stated that people can fish by 
merely dropping a baited line through a hole into this 
subterranean river. 

Thingvalla is the same word as Dingwall, the name 
of a town in Ross-shire, and Tingwall, in Zetland, and 
the Isle of Man, signifying the p/ain of the assembly. 
The Althing, or supreme court of the Icelanders, was 
established here in 928, and continued to be held in the 
same place till 1800, when it was removed to Reikiavik. 
Till 1690, it was held in the open air—a primitive style 
of court, which was once known in our own country, 
where the tops of certain hills, or the summits of the 
artificial mounts called moot-hills, were places for the 
administration of justice. The various spots can still 
be pointed out near Thingvailla, where witches were 
burnt, where unfaithful wives were drowned, and where 
male culprits were beheaded. 

The first few miles of our journey to-day were 
across the valley of subsidence, which we found to be 
fully as rough as any part we had passed over, and, 
moreover, covered with a low brushwood, composed of 
dwarf birches. These are miserable examples of trees, 
seldom more than three feet high, and shewing every- 
where a tendency to creeping along the ground, as if 
obliged to cower under the severity of the climate. 
After skirting for a little way the border of the lake, 
where we observed wild swans and other aquatic birds 
in considerable plenty, we came to a steep slope, forming 
the eastern boundary of the valley—ground which we 
knew to have once been level, but let down into an 
inclination in consequence of the convulsion referred 
to. It was a most picturesque and romantic sight to 
see from the rear the cavalcade of horsemen, and the 
drove of spare horses, threading scatteredly their way 
up this rude and bosky ascent, and one by one disap- 
pearing over the sky-line at the top. At the top, we 
have to cross one of the rents which have been spoken 
of—a terrific abyss called the Hrafnagiau [Raven's 
Chasm], which extends for two or three miles, with a 
width of from ten to thirty feet; and would be totally 
impassable, but for a few blocks which have fallen in 
at a certain place, and to some extent filled up the gulf. 
From the general narrowness, irregularity, and dark- 
ness of this chasm, it would form an admirable retreat 
for a number of outlaws or robbers. The surface con- 
tinues for miles to exhibit the same fractured character, 
with less appalling effects. There are also short minor 


below the rest, while at the ends, a thin superficial 
crust having remained at the original level, ‘antres 
vast’ have been formed. 

After leaving this district, the road goes over some 
high ground more than usually close to the mountains, 
and at a considerable elevation upon them. Here the 
evidences of the work of fire become more striking, the 
surface being mainly composed of scorie and slag, 
starting up in thin, withered, irregular forms out of a 
base of black or red dust. One can observe little 
difference between these masses and the stuff thrown 
out from a glass-house. Meanwhile a duil drizzle met 
us in the teeth, and threw a gloomy shade over this 
Tartarean landscape. The withered scorious obelisks 
then looked like a host of wild animated figures sur- 
rounding us. When we raised our heads against the 
blast, and took a glance at the mountains close beside 
us on the left, we saw them shooting up into dark lofty 
angular suinmits, strikingly different from the rounded 
outline of eminences which we had hitherto seen. 
While fire was the word borne on their front, snow lay 
in deep beds in every shady recess, seam, and terrace. 
We felt that we were now begirining to come in contact 
with some of those peculiarly savage scenes, the effect 
of extraordinary operations of nature, for which Iceland 
is celebrated. It was only left to us to regret that we 
should get but peeps, as it were, of the outskirts of the 
grander scenes presented by the island. 

After some hours’ hard riding, we passed out of the 
drizzle and the high ground together, and suddenly 
found ourselves on the edge of a fine grassy plain, such 
as might have formed a most desirable race-ground in 
England. It was the first piece of pleasant scenery we 
had yet seen in Iceland, and the feeling of relief and 
cheerfulness which it communicated raised us all into 
the highest spirits. The horses were let loose, the 
provisions brought forth, and a lunch arranged on the 
ground. A bright river passing through the valley 
supplied us with fine water. A small party of natives, 
halting with a tent and a few travelling ponies, about 
200 yards from us, evoked associations of primitive 
styles of life, as described in the Bible and other books. 
The place was, after all, beauty in the lap of horror, for 
the plain was hemmed in by an amphitheatre of lofty 
black mountains, which rose like walls before us, and 
lost their heads in the clouds. 

After an hour’s rest, we mount again and set forward, 
and now again we cross over high ground, but not quite 
so savage as before; and about four o’clock, we descend 
on Apa-vatn, a lake reposing in the bosom of a wide 
basin-formed country. Here was a be, or farm-stead, 
which I would fain have stopped to inspect. On the 
brink of the lake, too, only a quarter of a mile from 
our track, was a cluster of hot-springs, sending up a 
tempting column of steam. But as there was still 
nearly the half of our day’s journey before us, it was 
necessary to push on. Crossing a sprawling river, we 
came once more to high ground, where the drizzle 
recommenced, and made us all very uncomfortable. 
Now and then, a lonely farm-stead varied the scene. 
At one we observed women milking the ewes in a fold 
—a business once common in Scotland, and embalmed 
in our national poetry, but long obsolete, while here 
it is still common. I now began to feel extremely 
fatigued by the length of the ride, and sometimes 
lagged so much behind as to be in some danger of 
losing my party and going astray. Then would Carl 
come careering back on his winged pony, and kindly 
try to get me brought forward. The country was 
not now so rough as it had been during the first day 
and the earlier part of this. But a new difficulty beset 
us. In the turfy soil over which the track passes, 
ten or a dozen narrow paths had been formed by the 
ponies, and all of these worn at least two feet deep. 
The feet of the horseman were thus liable every now 
and then to come against the side of the path, or to be 


subsidences, leaving a piece of surface forty feet or so 
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trailed over it, causing him to lose the stirrup, and 
be sadly deranged in his seat. The violent strain to 
which my over-fatigued person was exposed through 
this cause was such as I cannot attempt to describe. 
It was most provoking to see so much inconvenience 
submitted to, where a man with a spade could have 
cleared perhaps a mile of good road ina day. I verily 
believe it is the ponies which cause the roads to 
remain unimproved. Were there such a thing as 
travelling on foot, travellers would improve the roads 
as they went along, here flinging a stone out of the 
way, there knocking down some narrow turfy division 
between two tracks; fur it so happens that a man 
requires a wider space to walk in than a horse. Raised 
on horseback, they are the less likely to pause with a 
view to effecting such improvements; and finding they 
can scramble on by aid of the wonderful adroitness of 
their steeds, they do scramble on accordingly, leaving 
things from year to year unimproved. 

About seven o’clock, we came to the Brora, or 
Bridge River, and encountered one of the strangest 
adventures that had yet occurred. This is a copious 
rushing stream, deep seated in a rocky channel, and 
very difficult to ford. It has been found that the best 
place to cross it for this road is at a point just above 
a cascade. The cascade, however, is a horseshoe one, 
with the curve prolonged about a hundred yards up 
the stream, forming through that space a narrow 
chasm, into which the water falls with tremendous 
violence. It has been found necessary to ford, not 
above this chasm, but across it; and for this purpose a 
wooden bridge has been laid over it, half buried in the 
rushing waters when the stream is tolerably copious, 
though at other seasons comparatively dry. Well, 
here we come in a wondering cluster to the high bank 
of the Bror4, and look down with a kind of awe on 
the arrowy dashing river, and the roaring cascade, and 
the singular bridge laid across the chasm, with the 
water running a foot deep on its boards, and a river 
to wade girth-deep before we get to the said bridge, 
and another after we pass it—if we ever shall pass it! 
What a strange affair for civilised men to be engaged 
in! Behold, however, a guide is already in to lead 
the way for the bridge. The baggage and relief ponies 
follow, feeling with their toes for a safe footing on the 
rocky bottom, while the water chafes angrily round 
them. The long string passes on, and then the gentle- 
men-travellers follow, feeling ‘in for it,’ and resolved 
to take their chance. I go on with admiration over- 
mastering fear. One glance up and down while on 
the bridge, to see the blue and white water tumbling 
into the gulf and rushing madly along below—that 
was all that courage could spare from the desperate 
attention required for the beast and his footing. We 
pass; we get through the second half of the river 
beyond ; and we scramble up the rougli bank, and look 
back, to wonder as much at having passed, as we five 
minutes before wondered whether we should be able 
to pass or no. I should mention that the bridge, 
which is about eight feet broad, and may be twenty 
long, has a railing on each side. Formerly, it was 
narrower, and had no railing! 

We were now within sight of a mountain beyond 
which were the Geysers, still, however, ten miles 
distant. Most of the party dismounted for a few 
minutes, to survey the river and its cascade. My fatigue 
forbade me to do this, lest I should not be able to 
mount again. I thought of my too great resemblance 
to the worthy Burgher minister of Penicuick, who said 
that ‘his body was wonderfully constituted to take a 
great deal of ease;’ implying, e converso, that it was 
not fitted to endure a great deal of fatigue. And then 
T felt amused at thinking of the Burgher minister of 
Penicuick on the banks of ariverin Iceland. And then 


we got into motion again, and I went on automatically, | second and concluding volume of a collected edition of 
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since stopping would call up a new and more poignant bring 
sensation. ‘Two hours passed thus, after which we | erelo! 
got into a wide flat valley—miles-breadth of flooded | are h 
meadow-ground—along which we skirted till we began | hief 
to see, at the distance of two or three miles, on a piece | ¢ 
of sloping ground, under a small hill, a strange assem. | in 18 
blage of masses of steam waving in the evening breeze, | ‘KB 
Our eyes became fixed, of course, on this object, which || knov 
every minute had a different aspect. I felt uncertain } some 
. : p } 
if this was the smoke of the Geysers, and, lagging so l kind 
far behind, had no means of ascertaining. But pre- || ‘ 
sently, there shot up amongst the waving masses a \ »” 
column of steam, spreading at the top like a tree, and | fm 
I then felt sure that we were at length approaching the | “1 
object of our journey. Crossing the flooded meadow. |} said 
ground, and passing a farmhouse on the hill-face, we || audi 
came about ten o'clock to the field which contains last 
these wonderful springs. It was still clear daylight, | “w 
The ground seemed like a place where some work is « 
going on that calls for extensive boilings of caldrons, “ 
Were 5000 washerwomen to work in the open air 
together, the general effect at a little distance might the 
be somewhat similar. Turning the corner of a turf- Thi 
enclosure, I beheld a rill of hot water passing along a leav 
white crusted channel. Presently, I observed beside to-n 
this stream a little hole among the stones, with hot « 
water plop-plopping in it, exactly as in a kettle. My | “ 
beast did not like it, and for some time refused to | We 
proceed. Going on, I found more holes of the same } 
kind; then larger apertures, from which only steam || ~~ 
was coming. Then joining my companions, now dis. || Pri 
mounted, I found myself in the midst of the Geysers. | ma 
A strange scene it was—the multitude of horses, men, I i ove 
and baggage, in the midst of a multitude of ¢arth-fast || \ had 
boiling kettles. ‘There is the tent pitching on the || \ é 
green—there is the Great Geyser, perched on its mount || | sel 
of incrustations! A large flock of sheep is passing by, | fie 
attended by shepherds, who do not bestow a passing | fri 
glance on the Geysers, familiarity having had its usual H 
effect with them in creating indifference. I sat on the {| 
beast, and gazed around with wonder, the mind being ; ¥3 
active, while the body was actually torpid with suffer- || als 
ing. It was necessary to call the help of a guide ere | gif 
I could dismount; and when I did reach the ground, | su 
my limbs yielded under me. What were the sensations if 
of the pony which had borne me forty miles that day, he 
I cannot pretend to guess; but it struck me that a i 
handsome apology was due to him from his rider. | 
ee 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. i | ei 
Wuar British boy or girl does not know the name of | in 
Hans Christian Andersen, the kindly, genial, quaint, | | 
and loving story-teller of Denmark ?—the chronicler b 
of that immortal ‘Ugly Duckling,’ whose ‘ Eventyr’ has | y 
invested with romantic interest the quackings of every | h 
web-footed denizen of the poultry-yard. In many a 
nursery, the warlike ‘ tin-soldier’ (now invariably a || I 
Russian, as he used to be a Frenchman), the top, the 
ball, and even Nurse’s darning-needle, have all become I 
so many deathless heroes of romance, through the magic 
touch of this gentle Scandinavian enchanter. All his 1 
works have been, as they well deserve to be, translated || 
into English, with the exception of his very last, Mit | 
Liv’s Eventyr, which has but just appeared in Copen- 1 
hagen, and of Which we have been so fortunate as to | | 
obtain a copy. It is a continuation and extension of 
the True Story of my Life, which brought down Ander- 
sen’s autobiography to the year 1846, and of which a 
translation, by Mary Howitt, appeared in London in | | 
1847. The present work, which forms the twenty- || 
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brings it down to the present year. It will, no doubt, 
erelong be translated in ertenso; but meanwhile we 
are happy to present our readers with a few extracts, 
chiefly descriptive of his visit to England and Scotland 
in 1847. He says: 

‘King Christian VIII. had received from the well- 
known London publisher, Richard Bentley, a hand- 
somely bound edition of my translated works. The 
kindly feeling which his majesty entertained towards 
me was greatly increased when he read the True Story 
of my Life. 

“Now, for the first time, I know you thoroughly, 
said he cordially to me one day when I entered the 
audience-chamber, in order to present a copy of my 
last book. ‘I see you so seldom,” continued the king. 
“We must talk together oftener.” 

“That depends on your majesty,” answered I. 

“Yes, yes—you are right!” said he; and then, in 
the kindest manner, expressed his pleasure at the fame 
Ihad won in Germany and England. Before I took 
leave, the king inquired: “ Where do you dine 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ At the restaurant,” was my reply. 

“Better come to us, and dine with me and my wife. 
We sit down to table at four o’clock.” 


” 


As I mentioned before, I had received from the 
i Princess of Prussia a beautiful album, in which were 
|| many interesting autographs. Their majesties looked 
|| over it; and when I took it back, I found that the king 
i had written in it the following sentence :— 

|| “Through well-employed talents to achieve for one’s- 
|| self an honourable position, is better than favour and 
i riches. Let these lines remind you of your well-wishing 
| friend, Curist1an R.” 

| It was dated the 2d of April, which the king knew 
| was my birthday. The Queen Caroline Amelia had 
| also written a few kind and gracious wor’s. No costly 
| gift could have gladdened me so much as these trea- 
| sures of word and spirit. One day, the king asked me 
if I were not going to England. I answered that I 
hoped to do so in the course of the approaching summer. 

“You can get money from me,” said his majesty. 
| Ithanked him, but said: “I have no need of that; 
| for the German edition of my works, I have received 
| eight hundred rix-dollars, and that money I can spend 
in travelling.” 

“But,” said the king smiling, “in England you will 
be the living representative of Danish literature, and 
you must therefore live in some measure well and 
handsomely ” (smukt og godt). 

“Oh, so I will; and as soon as my cash runs short, 
I'll travel homewards.” 

“You can write directly to me for whatever you 
need,” said the king. 

“Ono, your majesty, I shall not do that; another 
time, perhaps, I may trespass on your kindness ; 
but one ought not to be always tormenting, and I 
hate to talk about money! But may I write to your 
majesty without asking for anything? Write—not as 
to the king—for then it could be only a formal epistle 
—but as to one whom I hold very dear?” The king 
graciously gave his permission, and seemed pleased 
with the manner in which I had met his proffered 
kindness.’ 

Our author left Copenhagen in May 1847, and 
travelled through Holland to Rotterdam. There he 


describes in a lively manner the impression which the 
Thames, with its forests of masts and innumerable 
steamers, produced on his mind. From the Custom- 
house, where he landed, he took a ‘cap’—a species of 
vehicle he holds in especial favour—and drove to 
a hotel in Leicester Square, to which he had been 
recommended by H.C. CErsted. Here he at first fancied 
himself in excellent quarters, although he says: ‘The 
red yellow sun shone in through my window, as if 
through the glass of an oil-flask;’ but the Danish 
ambassador, Count Reventlow, whom he called on next 
morning, warned him not on any account to say that 
he lived in Leicester Square, which was by no means a 
fashionable locality. ‘ And yet,’ remarks our honest 
Dane, ‘I lived close to Piccadilly, in a large square, 
where the Earl of Leicester’s marble statue stood 
amidst green trees. The Chevalier Bunsen, Count 
Reventlow, and several ambassadors, visited me there ; 
but it was not the fashion. In England, everything is 
etiquette; even the Queen herself is bound by it in her 
own house. I was told, that one day when she was out 
airing in one of the beautiful parks, she would fain 
have prolonged her drive, but eight o’clock was the 
precise hour for dinner; and if she did not return to 
the minute, all England would animadvert on her 
conduct. In freedom’s land, one is near dying of 
etiquette ; yet that is, after all, but a trifle, where there 
is so much that is excellent.’ 

Count Reventlow, on the day after his arrival, 
obtained for him an invitation to an evening-party at 
Lord Palmerston’s, where he was delighted with his 
reception—having made, as his countryman assured 
him, ‘a sudden jump into high-life. Yet the honeyed 
words of the Duchess of Suffolk, who called the 
Improvisatore ‘ the best book about Italy,’ or the interest 
testified by the Duke of Cambridge respecting Chris- 
tian VIII., could not prevent Andersen from feeling 
thoroughly overcome by the heat, the crowd, ‘the 
moving on polished floors, and listening to a chattering 
in divers languages which I did not understand.’ 
‘Many,’ he says, ‘handed me their cards with invita- 
tions.’ ‘To-morrow,’ whispered his friend in Danish, 
‘we'll look over the cards, and choose the best!’ 
Invitations poured in upon him; and in three weeks he 
became quite tired of the whirl of high-life. One day 
he repaired to Brompton, to visit Jenny Lind, who 
liyed there in a pretty cottage. 

‘When she saw me from the window,’ he says, ‘ she 
ran out to the door, seized both my hands, and led me 
into the sitting-room. A crowd of persons were always 
loitering about the garden-gate, with the hope of seeing 
her. On her table lay several elegantly bound books; 
amongst them she shewed me the 7rue Story of my Life, 
which Mary Howitt had dedicated to her. Beside it 
lay a large caricature, representing a nightingale with 
a woman’s face. Lumley, standing by, was strewing 
sovereigns over her neck, in order to make her sing. 
We talked of our home in the north, and of many other 
things. She promised to give me a ticket to the Opera 
every time she sang. I must not think, she said, of 
buying one, they were so ridiculously dear. “ Let 
me sing for you there, and then, at home, you can read 
a story for me!” Only twice, however, did my 
numerous engagements permit me to use the punctually 
sent tickets.’ 

Count Reventlow took Andersen to visit Lady 


embarked on board a steamer for London; cnd he 


Morgan. The old lady had requested him to defer his 
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visit until she should have read his works, which it 
appears she had not previously done. He seems to have 
been more gratified with an evening which he spent at 
the Countess of Blessington’s. ‘Charles Dickens,’ he 
says, ‘came in, young, handsome, with an intelligent 
friendly expression of countenance, and beautiful 
hair, falling down at each side. We pressed each 
other’s hand, spoke and understood each other. I 
was so glad to meet the one of England’s living 
authors, whom I prized the most highly, that my eyes 
filled with tears. Dickens understood my feelings: 
he sat near me at table, and took wine with me, as 
did also the present Duke of Wellington, then Marquis 
of Douro.’ 

*St Paul’s,’ he says, ‘looks better on the outside 
than it does within. It struck me as resembling a fine 
pantheon, with its marble monuments. In Nelson's, 
stands a youthful figure pointing towards one of the 
four names of battles which are there inscribed. That 
one is Copenhagen; and, as a Dane, I felt that it was 
as if he wished to efface it from the triumph.’ 

The present Baron Hambro invited Andersen to 
visit him at his country-seat near Edinburgh. The 
invitation was accepted; and, furnished by Mr Jerdan 
with a letter of introduction to Lord Jeffrey, our 
author travelled northwards. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the account of his visit to Scotland. He 
describes Edinburgh and the surrounding country 
pretty much as any common-place tourist might do, and 
scarcely names any trait of individual interest, save 
such as tend to his own glorification. Indeed, truth to 
tell, the quaint naiveté of the man is sadly spoiled by 
the absorbing egotism of the author. He says: ‘I met 
the jovial critic Wilson; he was all life and spirits, 
and jestingly called me “ Brother.” Critics of the most 
Opposite parties united in testifying good-will towards 
me. “The Danish Walter Scott” was the honourable 
title which many conferred on me, unworthy of it. 
The authoress, Mrs Crowe, brought me her novel 
Susan Hopley, which has been translated into Danish.’ 

Andersen had received a gracious invitation to visit 
the Queen and Prince Albert in the Isle of Wight; but 
was not able, when in England, to avail himself of it. 
It was then intimated to him that he might wait upon 
Her Majesty at Balmoral ; but alas! our honest Dane’s 
cash began to run short. He felt an honourable delicacy 
in trespassing on the liberality of his friends here, or 
of his sovereign in Denmark; and, aware that a visit 
to English royalty would necessarily entail consider- 
able expense, he magnanimously resolved to forego 
that honour, as well as the great pleasure of a visit to 
Abbotsford. On his journey to the south, he met ina 
railway-carriage Theodore Hook and his wife. They 
made acquaintance with him, and told him that the 
newspapers contained a full account of his visit to the 
Queen! 

‘The Scottish journals said that I had read some of 
my tales aloud for Her Majesty; and yet there was not 
one word of truth in it. At one of the railway-stalls, I 
bought the last number of Punch. I was mentioned in 
it, with a remark to the effect, that it was strange that 
I, a foreigner, an author from another country, should 
be honoured by England’s Queen with an invitation, 
which was not given to any English writer. All this 
pained me considerably ; but with respect to what 
Punch had said, my fellow-traveller comforted me by 
remarking: “That it was a certain sign of popu- 
larity to be noticed in that paper: many Englishmen 
would give a great deal of money to obtain such a 
distinction !”’ 

When Andersen returned to London, he found it quite 
deserted by the beau monde. On invitation, he visited 
Mr Dickens, and was hospitably entertained by him in 
his pleasant cottage at Broadstairs. He says: ‘We 

talked of Denmark and Danish literature ; of Germany 
on" its language, which Dickens wished to learn. After 


dinner, the children came in. “We have plenty of 
them!” said Dickens. There were five, for the sixth was 
away from home. They all kissed me, and the youngest 
one kissed his own little open hand, and then offered 
it tome. With coffee came in a young lady—one of 
my admirers, Dickens said, to whom he had promised 
an invitation whenever I came. ‘The evening passed 
swiftly. Mrs Dickens was quite full of Jenny Lind, 
and wished greatly to possess her autograph, which 
it was very difficult to obtain. I happened to have 
the little note in which the great songstress had bidden 
me welcome to London, and told me her address; 
that I gave to Mrs Dickens. It was late in the evening 
when we parted, and Dickens promised to write to me 
to Denmark. 

Yet we were to meet once more. The next morning, 
when I was about to start in the packet from Ramsgate, 
my kind friend made his appearance. “I must still 
say another farewell!” he exclaimed, and accompanied 
me on board, where he remained till the last moment. 
We pressed each other’s hand; he looked with his 
bright heartful eyes so kindly into mine; and as the 
vessel sped onwards, he stood on the verge of the 
light-house, looking so brave, so young, so handsome as 
he waved his hat. Dickens was the last to waft me a 
greeting from dear England's coast. 

The first little book I wrote after my return to 
Copenhagen, I called A Christmas Greeting to my English 
Friends. It was dedicated to Charles Dickens, and 
sent to him. I received the following reply :— 


“ A thousand thanks, my dear Andersen, for your 
kind and most highly-prized remembrance of me in 
your Christmas-book. I am very proud of it, feel 
myself highly honoured thereby; and I cannot sufli- 
ciently express how greatly I value such an evidence 
of friendship from a man of your genius. 

Your book has rendered my Christmas hearth more 
joyous. We are all enchanted with it. The little boy, 
and the old man, and the tin-soldier, are my especial 
favourites. I read these stories over several times, 
and always with unspeakable pleasure. A few days 
since, I was in Edinburgh, where I saw some of your 
friends, who spoke much of you. Come to England 
again—and soon! But whatever you do, do not cease 
to write, for we could not afford to lose even one of 
your thoughts. They are so simply and truly beautiful, 
that you must not keep them confined in your own 
head. 

We have long since returned from the coast where 
I bade you farewell, and are again in our own house. 
My wife sends you her affectionate remembrances; 
her sister sends the same, and so do all the children. 
And as we are all of the same mind, I pray you to 
receive the whole summed up in a loving greeting 
from your sincere and admiring friend, 

Cuarves Dickens.” * 


The year 1848 came on—a remarkable year, a 
voleanic year—in which the great time-wave rolled 
bloodily also over our fatherland. In the beginning 
of January, King Christian VIII. lay sick. The last 
time I saw him was one evening when I received an 
invitation to tea, and to bring something with me to 
read for his majesty. I found with him only the queen, 
one lady and one gentleman in waiting. The king 
greeted me in his usual kind and cordial manner; but 
he could not rise from the sofa. I read aloud two 
chapters of my then unfinished romance, The Two 
Baronesses, and afterwards two or three short tales. 
The king seemed quite lively, and laughed and talked 
as usual. When I was going away, he nodded to 
me from his couch, and the last words I heard 


* This letter appears in H. C. Andersen's book translated into 
Danish, and is now again rendered into English. It is probable 
that the double translation has considerably altered the original 
tournure de phrase. 
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him utter were: “We must see each other soon 
again.” But it was not to be. He became very ill. 
I felt a restless fear of losing him, and went out daily 
to Ameliaburg to inquire. Soon came the certainty 
that this sickness was unto death. Deeply moved, I 
went with the sad tidings to Clenschlager, who, 
strangely enough, could not yet believe that the king’s 
life was in danger. He saw my agitation, and burst 
into tears, so heartfelt was his attachment to our king. 
The next day, I met him on the palace-steps, leaning 
on Christiani, who had just left the royal bed-chamber. 
Clenschliiger was very pale, and spoke not a word, 
but pressed my hand in passing, while the tears stood 
in his eyes. The king had been given over! 

On the 20th of January, I stood in the evening, amid 
the snow, and gazed up at the windows of the chamber 
where my king lay dying. Next morning, when 
I returned, there was a crowd outside the palace. 
Christian VIII. lay dead! I went home, and wept long 
and bitterly for him whom I had loved so well, and 
now had lost for ever in this world.’ 

Ilow well it speaks for both sovereign and subject 
when the one inspires, and the other feels, such honest 
personal affection! Andersen’s experiences of crowned 
heads seem to have been always of a pleasant and 
kindly nature. In 1849, he made a tour in Sweden, 
and was introduced at the court of King Oscar. 

‘He met me in so cordial a manner, that it almost 
seemed to me as if we had often before met and con- 
versed together; yet this was the first time. I thanked 
his majesty for the Order of the North Star, which he 
had graciously conferred upon me. We spoke of the 
resemblance between Stockholm and Constantinople, 
and of the excellent discipline and piety of the Swedish 
soldiers. The king said that he had read what I had 
written respecting the Swedes’ sojourn in Fiihnen ; and 
declared his warm sympathy for the Danish people, 
his friendship for their king. We spoke of the war.* 
I said that it lay in the nation’s character, that where 
it felt it had right, it held fast by it, and forgot its own 
smallness. I appreciated the king’s noble disposition. 
He invited me to dinner. ‘The queen, my wife,” said 


personally acquainted with you.”’ 

In the course of another tour, he came to the town 
of Eisenach, where, in the small palace, dwelt the 
Duchess of Orleans with her two sons. Andersen 
was presented to her by the Grand-duke of Weimar. 
‘I had heard of her exceeding kindness and generosity 
according to her means, so that her residence was a 
blessing to the whole place. When I saw her, the 
thought of all she had suffered, and the vicissitudes of 
her life, had such an effect on me, that my eyes filled 
with tears before I had uttered a word. She perceived 
it, and kindly stretched out her hand to me. Perceiving 
that I was looking at the portrait of her husband, 
which hung upon the wall, and which represented him 
young and blooming as I had seen him in Paris, her 
eyes also filled with tears as she spoke of him and of 
her children. They knew my stories, she said. She 
was dressed ready for an excursion of some miles into 
the country, but asked me to dine with her the next 
day. I had to answer, that I was just about to take 
my departure from the town, but hoped to return 
thither in about a year. “A year!” she repeated. 
“How much may happen in a year, when so many 
things occur in even a few hours!” In taking leave, 
she graciously pressed my hand; and, greatly moved, 
I left that noble princess, whose fate has been a hard 
one, but whose heart is strong, trusting in her God.’ 

Our space forbids our making any further extracts 
from this interesting book, but we will give its author's 
concluding words: 

‘In our progress towards God, the bitter and the 


* Between Denmark and Prussia. 
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he, “knows your writings, and will gladly become 


painful elements evaporate; the beautiful remains 
behind, as a rainbow in the sky. May men judge me 
as mildly as I in my heart judge them; and they will 
do so! The confessions of a lifetime have, with the 
good and noble, the power of a hallowed shrift: to 
them I safely commit myself. Candidly and confid- 
ingly, as if conversing with dear friends, have I here 
related the Story of my Life.’ 


WHAT THE FRENCH ARE DOING. 


Tue French Exposition, though less effective than 
ours as a spectacle, is found, on careful examination 
in detail, to present extraordinary signs of progress 
in mechanical art—not so much in the form of new 
inventions, as in perfecting what was already known. 
In this respect, the collection surprises those best able 
to form an opinion of its value; and the adjudication of 
medals will be made in conformity with it. Many, who 
not being inventors, have taken up an invention and 
converted it into a branch of industry, will have a 
medal; the development of industry and skill being 
considered by the juries—and rightly—worthy of 
reward. 

Some of the things exhibited are well worth attention 
on this side the Channel, and we must not let the war 
divert us from consideration of the ways and means by 
which it is to be carried on, and social welfare promoted. 
There is Beaumont and Mayer’s thermogeni gine, 
which heats water and generates steam without fuel or 
fire. As yet, its applicability to mechanical purposes 
is not apparent; but ways have been found of turning 
it to account. For instance, it is kept fully employed 
in heating the chocolate sold in thousands of cups per 
day to visitors; and this is accomplished without any 
breach of the law that prohibits fire within the building. 
And the Emperor, having seen the engine in action, 
ordered one to be sent to the Crimea, where, in case 
of the troops having to pass another winter there, it 
would serve to heat soup, coffee, or water, whether fuel 
was to be had or not—no unimportant consideration 
during a campaign. Moreover, it may supply heat to 
the cooking-galley of a ship, as well as to the chocolate- 
establishment ; and thus shews how a source of danger 
from fire on shipboard may be avoided. ¢ 

The construction of this machine is simple enough 
to be understood from a brief description. A boiler is 
made, traversed by a conical tube of copper, 30 inches 
diameter at the top, 35 inches at the bottom, inside of 
which a cone of wood of the same shape is fitted, 
enveloped in a padding of hemp. An oil-vessel keeps 
the hemp continually lubricated, and the wooden cone 
is so contrived as to press steadily against the inside of 
the copper, and to rotate rapidly by means of a crank 
turned by hand or horse-power. The whole of the 
boiler outside of the copper cone is filled with water. 
Thus constructed, the machine in the Exposition, with 
400 revolutions a minute, makes 400 litres of water 
boil in about three hours by the mere effect of the 
friction of the oiled tow against the copper. When 
once the boiling-point is reached, it may be maintained 
for any length of time, or as long as the movement is 
continued. It is quite easy to keep the steam in the 
boiler at a pressure of two atmospheres, where, besides 
the uses above mentioned, it blows a whistle as lustily 
as any locomotive. 

Many improvements of telegraphic apparatus are 
exhibited: Gintl’s, for sending messages in opposite 
directions at the same time; Varley’s ‘translator,’ for 
employing Marse’s printing-apparatus in connection 
with the needle-telegraph ; and Breguet’s portable 
instrument, one of which, we are told, is carried by 
every train in France. Should any stoppage or acci- 
dent occur, the conductor alights with the instrument, 
connects one wire with the earth, the other with the 
line of telegraph, and can thus communicate with the 
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stations on either side of him. Breguet has also his 
‘electric-monitor and automatic-controller,’ by which 
the ‘coaching-superintendent’ of any line can be kept 
informed of the progress of a train through its whole 
journey, the signals being transmitted as it passes each 


distance-post. Another instrument, by the same 
maker, is intended for use in the termini, or where 
the premises are extensive. A train arrives; a clerk 
touches the commutator of the instrument; a hammer is 
released, which striking a large bell, the sound is heard 


| afar, and brings the porters and attendants together ; 


and, by the number of strokes on the bell, tells whether 
the arrival is a passenger or luggage train. 


industry; he employs numerous workmen, and has 
made more than 4000 instruments. His watch—also 
in the Exposition—excites much interest and admi- 
ration: it tells the name and day of the month, the 


| equation of time; is a repeater, striking the minute 


as well as the hour; is a thermometer of tolerable 
accuracy, and winds itself up by the action of its own 
movement. The price of this remarkable piece of 
workmanship is 30,000 francs. 

The calculating-machine—that specimen of Swedish 
ingenuity, which was shewn in London for some 
months of the present year—is now in Paris. And 
little less extraordinary is the composing and distribut- 
ing machine in the Danish department—as though 
Sweden and Denmark were having a trial of skill. 
Machines for setting up or for distributing type are 
not new, but this combines both operations ; and while 
the compositor is composing a page by playing on a 
series of keys arranged as in the piano, the type that 
has been printed from is distributed at the same 
moment. Much time is thereby saved; in addition to 
which the machine—so say the inventors—will do the 
work of four men. An eminent London publisher 
who has seen it, thinks the working capability rather 
under than over stated. 

Apropos of printing: those who saw the collection 
of books printed at Tours, can hardly fail to have been 
struck by their cheapness. We do not mean cheap- 
ness and bad quality; for the books are unexception- 
able in paper, typography, engravings, and binding, 
and we know wf no case in which the material and 
workmanship are equalled at the same cost. The 
establishment at Tours has been in existence upwards 
of a century, but only within recent years has it grown 
to its present developaent. It is indeed a book-factory, 
where every part of thé production is carried on, and 
excellence and low price insured by the division of 
labour. It is well worth a visit. The books are mostly 
such as are to be read by Roman Catholics. They 
never contain anything offensive to good morals; and, 
being recommended by the bishops and other clergy, 
the sale and circulation are immense. 

There are many interesting things, too, shewing 
what may be done in the multiplication of food re- 
sources. M. Magnin, of Clermont-Ferrand, has been 
so successful in converting the common red hard wheat 
of Auvergne, once thought useless, into vermicelli, 
macaroni, semolina, &c., that in the country around 
Le Puy there are not fewer than 1500 mills, and the 
quantity produced is reckoned by millions of kilo- 
grammes. In 1837, France imported 1,000,000 kilo- 
grammes from Italy ; now the importation is described 
as next to nothing. 

There is also the process for preserving vegetables, 
and another by which fresh meat may be kept per- 
fectly sweet, for perhaps an unlimited time. There 
are legs of mutton, loins of veal, poultry, &c., in the 
Exposition, which were prepared three years ago, and 
are still as good as on the first day of their treatment, 
and shew no signs of alteration. They have all the 


odour and appearance of meat recently killed, no taint 
or shrinking being perceptible. There are fruits, also, 


Breguet is | 
| one of those who will have a medal for creating an 


preserved in the same way—bunches of grapes, melons, 
apples, &c.; and vegetables, among which a cauliflower 
is as plump and bright with bloom as if but just 
brought from the garden. What renders the process 
the more remarkable is, that no pains are required to 
exclude air from the things preserved, a wire-screen 
alone being necessary to keep off flies and other insects, 
A three years’ trial may perhaps be considered decisive ; 
and now there remains to see whether place or climate 
affect the result. If not, the discovery—if such it be 
—may be regarded as one likely to prove highly bene- 
ficial. One of our most eminent savans was offered 
a leg of mutton on his departure from Paris, that he 
might convince his friends in England of the reality 
of the process for preservation. What the process is || 
remains a secret; but we have heard whispered by a |} 

| 

| 


distinguished chemist that it consists in nothing more 
than brief immersion in very weak sulphuric acid. 
The acid, it is said, so coagulates the albumen, that a 
coat is formed on the surface of the joints, impervious 
to the air, and without affecting the flavour. 


A CHILD AT PLAY. 
BY THE REY, JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


A rosy child went forth to play, 

In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 
Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 
And, kneeling on the trackless waste, 
Whence ebbed the waters many a mile, 
He raised, in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall, and tower—a goodly pile. | 


But, when the shades of evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The tolling of the vesper-bell 
Called that boy-builder home to sleep : | 
He passed a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair— 
He came with the returning light, H 
And lo! the faithless sands were bare. i 


Less wise than that unthinking child, | 
Are all that breathe of mortal birth, } 
Who grasp, with strivings warm and wild, | 
The false and fading toys of Earth. 
Gold, learning, glory— What are they i 
Without the faith that looks on high ? 
The sand-forts of a child at play, 
Which are not when the wave goes by. 


A TRUE SISTER OF MERCY. 


Miss Nightingale is one of those whom God forms for 
great ends. You cannot hear her say a few sentences—no, 
not even look at her, without feeling that she is an extra- 
ordinary being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love and 
benevolence, innocent—she is a fascinating and perfect 
woman. She is tall and pale. Her face is exceedingly 
lovely; but better than all is the soul’s glory that shines 
through every feature so exultingly. Nothing can be 
sweeter than her smile. It is like a sunny day in summer; 
and more of holiness than is expressed in her countenance 
one does not often meet on a human face as one passes 
along the dusty highways of life. Through all her move- 
ments breathes that high intellectual calin which is God's 
own patent of nobility, and is the true seal of the most 
glorious aristocracy—that of mind, of soul!—Trenery’s City 
of the Crescent. 
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